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Vol. VIII. 


— Jo any Inquiring Friends. 


PATENT HIVES—WHAT FRAME OR HIVE TO USE—SHALL WE USE AN EXTRACT- 
OR, OR RAISE COMB HONEY ?—ITALIANS—THE BEE MOTH—SPACE FOR COMBS ,&C. 


While 1 earnestly try to maintain a broad “‘charity for all, and malice toward none,” and while 
1 do not wish to take upon myself the Ler gered of dictating a course for others, I feel it a 
duty to discourage with all my might, both by precept and example, everything in the sha of 

atented bee hives, or patents on anything pertaining to bee-culture. On the other hand, I shall 

ry to encourage every one to do all in his power to advance the common good of all. I do not 
believe the world “selfish and grasping,” but have much confidence in the disposition of our 
people to desire to pay for everything they get, and to reward those who work for them disinter- 
estedly, when they once get a clear understanding of the matter. If you have made a valuable 
invention or discovery, give it to the people hp weeny eae you have been enabled to contribute 
— mite to the common good, and in seeing others happy, and sooner or later, you will surely 

ave your reward. Nothing that we manufacture, in the shape of hives or implements, is patented. 

I recommend the Langstroth frame for everybody, and for every purpose whatever, in pref- 
erence to anything else, and I have pretty thoroughly experimented with all shapes and sizes. 
There may be other forms that will give just as good results, but I do not believe there are any 
better. For all general purposes, I advise the Simplicity hive holding ten of the above frames. 
The Simplicity (or Improved and Simplified Langstroth hive) is not patented, and never will be. 
The hive is made of % lumber, and is 20% by 16 inches outside measure. The Langstroth frames 
as our gauges make them, are 17% by 94% outside measure. As the chaff hive is the same thing 
with an outer shell to hold the chaff that protects the hive from the winter’s frosts, as well as 
summer’s sun, no confusion can result from using both in the same apiary. 

Produce just whichever pays best in your own market, and no one can tell so well as you 
yourself can by trying both; you can perhaps produce a nice article of extracted for about 15-., 
as cheaply as comb honey for 20c. You can produce thin, raw, unripened hone y without an 
trouble for 10c. or less, but it will probably pay you best to give your customers an article as good, 
in every respect, as that found in the nicest comb honey. 

The comparative advantages of the black, or common bees, and Italians, isa matter that no 
longer admits of discussion, and I must consider the very few individuals who write in favor of 
the former as belonging to that class of unfortunates who seem to delight in being contrary. 
bed + enews A are to be considered a proof, the matter has long ago been amicably settled in favor 
of the Italians. 

y The bee moth need hardly be mentioned now, unless it is to advise you to drive them out with / 

Italians, for whenever they come into a neighborhood, the moths get out without any farther 
trouble or bother. This one feature alone, is enough to justify introducing Italian queens ina 
place of the blacks. \ } 

The usual space’allowed for brood combs is about 1 7-16 inches, but the matter is not at allim- (7 
portant. They can be worked as closely as 1%, or as far apart as 1%. For surplus honey we i 
would have about 2 inches space from centre to centre of the combs. } 

Now my friends, I beg to be allowed to make a request of you. Answering questions by letter, y\ 
or by postal, is a grievous tax on my health, strength, time and money. Will you not, before ask- V 
ing, look over the above, our circular which we give away, besides paying postage, and our A BC : 
Book for beginners. Nearly all the questions that are asked, are carefully and de- 
liberately answered in the above, if you will only take the time to look them up. It takes 
hard brain labor to answer your questions faithfully, and when they come by the thousand, it 
takes all my time from the journal, and from those to whom it belongs, having paid me their 
money. Now please do not think me unkind, if your answers are brief, on a postal, and written 
by one of the clerks. It is the very best I can do. Your busy friend, NOVICE. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We require that every advertiser satisfy us of 

— onsibility and intention to do all that he agrees, 

that his goods are really worth the price asked 

for them. In fact, I hold myself responsible for 
every advertisement on these pages. 


Rates for Advertisements. 


All advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
20 cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion. 
12 lines, Nonpareil space make linch. Discounts 
will be made as follows: 

On 10 lines and upward, 3 insertions, 5 per cent; 6 
insertions, e cent; 9 insertions, 15 per cent; 

12 insertions, 20 per cent. 
On 50 lines (% column) and upward 1 insertion, 5 per 
cent; 3 insertions, 10 per cent; 6 insertions, 15 
rcent; 9 insertions, 20 per cent; 12 insertions, 





per cent. 

On 100 lines (whole column) and upward, 1 insertion, 
10 per cent; 3 insertions, 15 per cent; 6 inser- 
tions, 20 per cent; 9insertions, 25 per cent; 12 in- 
sertions, 3334 per cent. 

On 200 lines (whole page) 1 insertion, 15 per cent; 3 
insertions, 20 per cent; 6 insertions, 25 per cent; 
9 insertions, 30 per cent; 12 insertions, 40 * ad 
cent. A. I. ROO 








$1.50 per YEAR; CLUBS of 5 or More $1.00. 
Send Ten Cents for a Sample Copy of 


The American Bee Journal 


The Oldest, Largest and Best Bee Paper. 
TmoMAs G. NEWMAN «& SON, CHICAGO. 


ARNES’ PATENT FOOT 
POWER MACHINERY! 
CIRCULAR and SCROLL SAWS. 
Hand, Circular Rip Saws for heavy 
= light rip pping. Lathes, &c., &c. 
These machines are especially 
adapted to Hive Making. It 
will pay every bee-keeper to send 
for our 64 page Catalogue. Ma- 
chines Sent on Trial. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, bitenaecttont Co., Til. 


Gest Fo seehatten MachineS 


$15.00 TO TO $100.00. 


mee OF FOUNDATION WITH OUR ONE 
OUND SECTION BOX BY MAIL FOR 
FIVE CENTS. 


For illustrations see our ee ge Catalogue 
of Apiarian Implements rg .~ lies, mailed on ap- 
plication. » Medina, Ohio. — 


Am. Silver Watches 














For $9.50 


In all “9 | experience in the Watch and Jewelry | | 
Business, I have never before seen a good Silver 
Watch for the low price of $9.50. Ihave just suc- | 
ceeded in getting, of the American Watch Co., a | 
good strong 


SILVER WATCH, > 


ALL RECULATED, AND IN.& 


Running Order, 


That I will mail to any address for the above price; 
and if it does not please you, you may return it 
within 10 days, and get your money. Or I will send | 
= the Watch, for 20 subscribers, at $1.00 each. | 
ou can have either hunting or open face, and such | 
a Watch, for a present, oust to make any boy (or | 
man either) happy. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 





BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


JOHN DETWILER & CO., Toledo, 0., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
HONEY COMB FOUNDATION, 
AND DEALERS IN 
peor te Sea roti sehesaine tag 
_ Send for circular. We have something new. 6d 





= 300 = 


‘‘Matchless’’ Burdett Organs 
are used in the Philadelphia Churches, and 


mr 35,000 


‘‘Matchless’’ Burdett Organs 
are used by Families throughout the World. 


‘Sweet as honey is the ‘Matchless’ Burdett.” 





Send for price list to 


hte BURDETT ORGAN CO.,—Limited, 
ERIE, PA. 





Send 25 cents in stamps or cur- 

rency fora new HORSE BOOK. 

It treats all diseases, has 35 fine engravings showing 
sitions yK :: by sick horses, a table of doses, a 

BOO large éollection of VALUABLE 

K ttivss. rules for telling the age 

of a 00 with an engraving showing teeth of each 

year, and a large amount of other valuable horse in- 

formation. Dr. Wm. H. Hall says, “I have bought 
books that I paid $5 and $10 for which I do not like as 

well as I do , a? ’ SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. AGENTS 

WANTED. J. Kendall, M. D., Enosburgh Falls, Vt. 


For sale also at this office. —A. I. ROOT. 9-2, 





You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- 
INGS or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless 
they are in some kind of a Binder. Who has not 
said—** Dear me, what a bother—I must have last 
month’s Journal and it is no where to be found.” 
Put each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 
comes, and you can sit down happy, any time you 
wish to find anything you may have previously seen 
even though it were months ago. 

Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them for one 
yo. letterec, free by mail for 50, 60, and 75c, 

rding to quality. Table of — of Binders for 
any Periodical, mailed on application. Send in 
your orders. A. I. R' . Medina, Ohio. | 


CLUBBING LIsT. 
We will send GLEANINGS— 


| With The American Bee Journal ($1 50)..... $2 25 
The Bee-Keeper’s Magazine (1 00)..... 1 50 

. 2 a 8 Exchange..(75c.)...... 1 40 
“ All three of the above Journals............ 3 00 

“ Bee-Keepers’ Instructor........ See 1 30 
“© Bee-Keepers’ Guide............. (50 c.)......1 30 
‘* ‘Western Honey Bec............. - » ee 1 30 
All above (Bee Journals of ' America)... eee 
With American Agriculturist @ aang 2 25 
we: ).. a >  Saee 2 90 

** Rural New Yorker ¢ bo) eee 3 25 
16 entific American SS 8 90 
= it Recorder and Cot Gardener (100) 1 75 


[ Above rates include Postage. | 
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IMPLEMENTS FOR BEE CULTURE | 


ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. | 

For description of the various articles, see our | 
Twenty-Fifth Edition Circular and Price List, mailed 
on application. 

For directions How to Make all these various arti- 
cles and implements, see A B C of Bee Culture. 
This Price List to be taken in place of those of 

former date. 

Mailable articles are designated in the left hand 
column of figures; the figures giving the amount of 
postage required. 

To Canada, merchandise by mail is limited to 8% | 


| 
oz., and nothing can be sent for less than 10 cents | 
postage. | 


| A BC of Bee Culture, Five Parts complete — | 


1}. FONG, SABOL OOVOR « ....o.eccc5écciesns ve cceus 

| The same, neatly bound in cloth.. 1 2 
15 | Alighting Board, detachable (See ABC) $ 10 
Alsike Clover. See seeds. 
Balances, spring, for suspended hive (60 Ibs.) * 
Barrels eRe ree eee 

” waxed and painted... . 5 30 

10 | Basket for broken combs to be hung in the 

MORMON 55 Giese 0505s cns.siecnecsssassensie 
Basswood Trees for planting. See price list. 
Bees, per colony, from $8 to $16. See price 








list. 
10 | Bee-Hunting Box, with printed instructions 25 
0 | Binder, Emerson’s, for GLEANINGS..... 50, 60, 75 
10 | Blocks, iron, for metal cornered frame ma- 


ER ee re ee er Ree ere 15 
Buckwheat. See seeds. 
10 | Burlap for covering bees, 40 in. wide, per yd 10 
Buzz-Saw, foot-power, complete .......... 35 00 
Buzz-Saws, extra, 80c, to $3.25. See price list. 
60 | Buzz-Saw mandrel and boxes complete for 
6 inch saws (no saws included) .... 5 
The same for 7 and 8 in. saws (not mailable) 7 
4 Cages for queens, prov isioned (See price list) 0 
48 i ree 1 00 
Candy for bees, can be fed at any season. 

| SS ee errr 08 to 15 , 

Cans for shipping extracted honey (See 

Honey), from 25¢ to $2.00. 


0 Cards, queen registering, i, 

*0 —) ae 40 
#0 Chaff Cushions for wintering (See A BC).. 30 | 
9 without the chaff........... 20 

Chaff Hive (See Hives).................000- . 500; 
2 | Cheese cloth, for strainers, per yard........ 06 
Clamps for making section boxes.......... 95 | 
10 | Clasps for transferring, package of 100..... 15 
Climbers for Bee-Hunting.................. 2 


Comb Basket, made of tin, holds 5 frames, 
has hinged cover and pair of handles..... 1! 
Comb Foundation Machines complete $15 to 100 00 


10 | Comb Holder to put on edge of hive........ 25 | 
| Combs in metal cornered frames, complete 25 
20 Corners, CO os os tc acnc ca ccctiass 50 
25 <  S0p only, por 100........... - 
15 o “ bottom, per 100........... | 
Corners, Machinery complete for making $250 00 
| Crate for shipping comb honey. See Hives. 
40 | Division Boards of cloth and chaff.......... 20 
12 | Duck, for covering frames and for feeders, 


29 inches ee a re 20 
15 | Enameled Cloth, bees seldom bite or prop- 








olize it, per yard, 45 inches wide, 
30c. By the piece (12 yards) . 28 
Extractors, apres to size of frame, 
6 50 to 10 
= Inside and gearing, including 
RENIN i oinnsies'e sistance ss $465.00 4 00 
= Hoops to go around the top.. 50 
sig a Fe 5 00 
5 | Feeder, Simplicity (See price list) 1 pint .. 05 
roe ee. ee eee 10 
5 rrr eer 05 
25 | The same, 6 qts, to be used in upper story 50 
oe a rere 15 
3 | Files for small circular rip saws, new and | 
0 valuable, 15¢c; per doz. by express.. 1 75 


| “ The same, large eee 4 
| ** 3 cornered, for cut-off saws, 10c; doz 1 U0 
«) Foundation. See Comb Foundation. 
| Fountain Pump, or Swarm Arrester....... 8 54) 
*| Frames with sample Rabbet and Clasps.. . 07 | 


iw 


18 | Galvanized Tron Wire for grapevine trellises 
per Ib. (about 100 feeb)... cc ccces ses 
25 | Gates for Extractors tinned for soldering. . 

5 Gauge for planing lumber, Se 
‘* making hives (See Hives)....... 


Glass. See price list. 


| 55 | Gearing for Extractor with supporting arm 1 25 


O | GEMANINGE, POF FOOP 6. ons occ cvccecceccess 1 00 


For prices of back vol’s, see price list. 
Gloves. See Rubber Gloves. 
Grape Sugar for feeding bees. See price list. 
Grape vines for shading hives. See price list. 
Hammers and nails. See price list. 
Hives from 50c to $6 25. See price list. 
Honey. See price list. 

Plants. See seeds. 


a * for shipping extracted honey. See 

oney. 

Labels for honey, from 25 to 50c per 100; 
for particulars see price list. 





0 Honey Kniv es, straight .75; curved blade.. 1 00 
a | 4 00 
bis sae % doz by Express........... 3 75 


Lamp Nursery, for hatching queen cells... 5 00 
0 — for queen rearing, from June to “ 
15 a. = for smoker bellows, per side...... 50 
0 | Lithograph of the Hexagonal Apiary....... 25 
1 Magnifying Glass, = aE SADR 25 
5 uble lens, brass, on 
ME 5 gic nae aca a naeviedealcacicnas 50 
0 | Medley of Bee-Keepers’ Photo’s, 150 photo’s 1 00 
12 | Microscope, Compound, in Mahogany box 32 00 
0 ‘Prepared objects for above, such 
0| as bee’s wing, ‘ction. eye, foot, &c., each 20 
7 | Muslin, Indian head, for quilts ‘and cush- 
ions, pretty stout, but not good as duck, 
r yard EE Pe eee ee ee ere 10 
Nails. See Hammers and nails. 
10 | Opera Glasses for Bee-Hunting............. 5 00 
18 | Paraftine, for waxing barrels, per lb........ 25 
Photo of House Apiary and improvements 25 


! Planes and Planers. See price list. 


| 15 | Pruning saws for taking down swarms, 75 and 85 


0 | Queens, 25c to $12 00. See price list. 
2 Rabbets, metal, per foot...................- 
0 | Rubber Gloves, $1.50 and $1.75. See price list. 
| Rubber Stamps, $1.50 to 3.00. See price list. 
0| Rules, (See Pocket Rules) 12 and lic. 
Salicylic acid, for foul brood, per 0z........ 
10 | Saw Set for Circular Saws................+- 
Saws. See Circular Saws. 
Scales for weighing honey, etc. See price list. 
0 | Scissors, for clipping queen’s wings........ 
0 | Screw Drivers, all metal (and wrench com- 
bined) 4% inch, and 5inch, &e. 
Section Boxes, fancy, hearts, stars, crosses, 
ee | err err perro corer 
| Section Honey Box, a sample with strip of 
| fdn. and printed instructions............. 
| Section Boxes in the flat by the quantity, 
| $6 00 per thousand and upwards, accord- 
| ing to size; for particulars, see price list. 
| Case of 3 sevtion boxes, showing the 
2| way in which the separators are used, 
suitable for any kind of hive (See price list) 





SEEDS OF HONEY PLANTS. 
| | Seed, Alsike Clover, raised near us, per Ib.. 


— good seed, per 0z. 10c ; per Ib, 1 
‘“* Chinese Mustard, per 0z............. 
18 *  Mellilot, or Sweet Clover, per lb..... 
18 “White Dutch Clover, per 1D .......... 
18 ‘** _Motherwort, per oz. 10c; per Ib...... 1 
18 **  Mignonette, per Ib. (20c per 02)....... 1 
‘** Simpson Honey Plant, per oz....... 
18 == Silv er Hull Buckwheat, eee 
%: wa peck, by Express 
“Common baa per peck......... 


18 ** Summer Rape. Sow in June and 

* WU IED ag ads das 02k odidass écwia dais 

Wea. on. Snr 
A small package of any of the above seeds will 

sent for 5 cents. 

| Separators, tin, for section boxes. See 
Section Boxes. 

Sheets of Enameled Cloth to keep the bees 
from soiling or eating the cushions... .. 

| Sipetns Cases for 48 section frames of 
IN rev doie ads cacdeesdeeecds coscee stcene 
The same for @ sections............... 
ing size can be sent by mail inthe flat, 





5 | 


75e.) 
1] slave Tablets to hang on hives. 


ow 


07 


2 
a 
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SMOKERS. 
Smoker, power A 8 (to Canada 15c extra)l 50 & : 75 
ae 1 00; ; 1% 
25 =a “ OWN, see illustration in price - 
DEC Atbh oicers webeabeedciasesetcab fs 
00 | Soldering Implements......... ............ 1 00 
i . Si tenh bas che ae ke pibo oh ss a0 7 
2 | Tacks, tinned, per paper, (three sizes)...... 05 
a larger quantities see Hammers and 
nails. 
a i oo5 then shane ss wakes ese 20 
10 | Transferring clasps, package rn 15 
Tin, see price list. 
0 Veils, Bee, with face of Brussels net, (silk) 75 
The same, all of grenadine (almost as 50 
Veils, material for, grenadine, much 
stronger than tarlatan, 21 inches in 
SS eee eee 20 
Brussels Net, for face of vail, 29 inches 
en in ncn os wane ssewssens 150 
ee 3 00 
Copper bottomed boiler for above........ 100 
5| Wire cloth, for Extractors, tinned, 5 
meshes to the inch, per square foot...... 10 
2! Wire cloth, for queen cages, tinned, 18 
i \ eee eas 10 
3| Wire cloth, painted, for shipping bees, 14 
mesh to the inch, per square foot.... ... 05 
| Wire for grape v ine trellises. See Galvan- 
| (EU Sav cvis cneseboe auewpesiennas 
rices 


All goods delivered on board the cars here at 
named. A. I. ROOT, Medina, ‘Ohio. 


me em mf 





EE KEEPERS meendion to > putes Bees 

or Queens will do well to send for my New Cir- 

cular, before purchasing elsewhere. Pure Extract- 

ed Honey wanted - exchange for Bees and Queens. 
6d . W. CHENEY, Orange, Mass. 


IMPROVED 


Langstroth Mives. 


Supplies for the Apiary. Comb Foundation a spe- 
cialty. Being able to procure lumber cheap, I can 
furnish Hives and Sections very cheap. Send fora 
circular. A. D. BENHAM, 

2tfd Olivet, Eaton Co., Mich. 


TESTED ANI > 


Imported Queens, 


DUNHAM FOUNDATION, 
MODEST BEE HIVES, SECTION 
AND HONEY BOXES, 

may be had of- J. OATMAN & SONS, 


DUNDEE, KANE CO., ILL. 


N. B.—Shall hereafter raise no dollar queens. 
Will confine queen rearing to producing finest 
strains of tested queens, bred for business. Please 
take notice. Write for price list. 

5-7 J. OATMAN & SONS. 








wire support 
frames. Cheapest 
support in use; 
rable and just the 
thing. Sample by 
mail, 6 cts; 30 cts. 





at 














nny OUR ITALIAN QU 


Send for price list. Bees by the pound, nuclei, or 
colony. Circulars of our Bees, Queens, and Novel- 
ties sent free. Address— 
4-9d J. H. MARTIN, 


Hartford, N. Y. 


a MARTIN'S 


for | 


Hive Manufacturers. 


du- | 





per Ib., 100 in a Ib. 


NM! 


Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
either of the following departments, at a uniform 
price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 


= $1.00 Queens. 


Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
out charge. After, 20c each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 














‘a whose names appear below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1,00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared 
from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to 
lay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- 
turn the money at any time when customers become 
impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 
and tested queens, furnished on application to any 
of the parties. Names with *, use an imported queen 
mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us and 
we will send you another. Probably none will be 
sent for $1.00 before July Ist. If wanted sooner, 
see rates in price list. 

*E. W. Hale, Wirt C.H. W. Va. 1-12 

*A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa.7-3tf 


*E. M. Hayhurst, ansas City, Mo. 1-12 
*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. 1ttd 
*King & White, New London, O. 12tfd 
* F. J. Wardell, Uhrichsville, Tusc. Co., O. 12-12 
*J. R. Landes, Albion, Ashland Co., O. 1tf.d 
*J. E. Walcher, Millersville, Christian Co., Ills. 1-6 


*D. A. McCord, Oxford, Butler Co., O. 2-1 
*D. E. Best, Best, Lebigh Co., Penn. 2-8 
*R. Robinson, LaClede, Fayette Co., Ill. 3-8 
*S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. 3tfd 
*C. C. Vaughan, Columbia, Maury Co., Tenn. 3tfd 


*S. W. Salisbury, Kansas City, Jackson Co., Mo. 3-8 
*S. D. McLean & Son, Culleoka, Maury Co.,Tenn. 3-8 


*S. D. Moore & Co., Atlanta, Fulton Co., Ga. #-8 
*T. G. McGaw, Monmouth, Warren Co., Til. 3-8 
*R. Thomson, Terry, Hinds Co., Miss. 3-8 


*Lewis A. Best, Best, Lehigh Co., Pa. 4-9 
*J. B. Bray, Lynnville, Giles Co., Tenn. 4-9 
J. W. Newlove, Columbus, Franklin Co., O 4-7 


*H. T. Bishop, Chenango Bridge, Broome Co, N.Y.57 
*O. H. Townsend, Hubbardston, Ionia Co., Mich. 4-9 


*Thos. E. Price, Baden, St. Louis Co., Mo. 4-8 
*Oliver Foster, Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., Iowa. 4tfd 
*I. R. Good, South West, Elkhart Co., Ind. 5-10 


*J. M. C. Taylor, Lewistown, Fred. Co., Md. 6-11 
*B. Marionneaux, Plaquemine, Iberville Par., La.55 
*Ila Michener, Low Banks, Ontario, Can. 5-10 
*J. J. Swartwout, Union City, Branch Co., Mich. 5-7 
*Dr. B. F. Kinney, Bloomsburg, Col. Co., Pa. 6-9 
*W ." Nesbit, A a. Milton Co., Ga. 6-9 
*Jas. P. Sterritt, Sheakleyville, Mercer Co., Pa. 6-8 
*R. J. Fox, Natick, Middlesex Co., Mass. 6 


*W.S. Canthen, Pleasant Hill, Lan. Co., S. C. 6d 
*J. C. Deem, Knightstown, Henry Co., Ind. 6-9 
*V. W. Keeney, Shirland, Win. Co., Ill 6-9 
J. O. Facey, New Hamburg, Ont. Can. 6 
*J. T. Wilson, Mortonsville, Woodford Co., Ky. 6-5 
E. B. Plunket, Atlanta, Ga. = 
R. J. Osburn & Bro., Le Claire, Scott Co., Iowa. 

*J. A. Bingham, Volant, Law. Co., Penn. 68 
R. J. Fox, Natick, Middlesex Co., Mass. 6 
*I. M. Kauffman, Belleville, Miffiin Co., Pa. 6-8 





Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. ~ 

A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. 1tfd 

Milo 8S. West, Pontiac, Oakland Co., Mich. 14 

A.A. Fradenburg, Port Washington, Tus., Co., O. 1-6 


T. F. Wittman, 318 N. 6th St., Camden, N. J btfd 
Se Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. 3tfd 
Sprunger Bro’s, Berne, Adams Co., Ind. 3-2 
J. F. Hart, Union Point, Greene Co., Ga. 4-3 
J. W. Newlove, Columbus, Franklin Co., O. 4-6 
Nichols & E ikins, Kennedy, Chaut nS ig Hs ee «=~ CN 
H. V. Train, Mauston, Juneau Co., Wis. 6 
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A BCof BEE CULTURE. 





a <> +6? <————____ 


nt several years, it has been my ambition to be 
+ able to write a book on bee culture, so clear and 
plain that not only any boy or girl, but even an old 
man or woman, with the book and a hive of bees, 
could learn modern bee culture, and make a fair, 
paying business, even the first season. This isa great 
undertaking, I grant; and it will require some one 
with far greater wisdom than mine, to do it the first 
time trying. After watching beginners, and an- 
swering their questions almost constantly, for years, 
I came to the conclusion, that the only way to do it 
was to ‘“‘cut and try,”’ as carpenters say, when they 
-an’t get the exact dimensions of the article they 
wish to make. 

To cut and try onthe A BC book, I have invested 
over $2,000 in type, chases, ete., sufficient to keep 
my whole book standing constantly in type, that can 
be changed at a moment’s notice. The books are 
printed only as fast as wanted, ai.) ji *t as soon as I 
see I have omitted anything, or have made any mis- 
take, the correction is made before any more books 
are sent out. To show you how it works, and how 
it succeeds, I will give you an illustration. 

A beginner writes to know if it is of any use to 
keep a queen, after she is eighteen days old and 
does not lay. Now I know very wellthat a queen 
should lay when from ten days to two weeks old; 
and also,that they will sometimes not commence 
until they are three weeks old, and then make good 
queens. Now, although I directed that they should 
be tossed up inthe air, to see if their wings were 
good, When they did not lay at two weeks of age, I 


did not say, if their wings proved to be good, how | 


long we should keep them. If I could spare the 
time of the colony, I would keep a good looking 
queen that could fly well, until she is 25 days old; if 
crowded for a place to put cells, I would kill all that 
do not lay at 18 or 20 days old. 

_ [have just put the above in the A BC, and that is 
just the way I am going to ny : doing. You see, 
you beginners are, ultimately, to 


{about Hive 


uild up the book. ! 


It will tell you all about the latest improvements 
| in securing and Marketing Honey, the new 1 
tb. Section Honey Boxes, making Artificial 
Honey Comb, Candy for Bees, Bee Hunt- 
ing, Artificial Swarming, Bee Moth, all 
Making, Diseases of Bees, 
Drones, How to Make an Extractor, Ex- 
tracted Honey, Feeding and Feeders, Foul 
Brood, Honey Comb, Honey Dew, Hy- 
brids, Italianizing, King Birds, The Lo- 
cust Tree, Moving Bees, The Lamp Nur- 
sery, Mignonnette, Milkweed, Mother- 
wort, Mustard, Nucleus, Pollen, Pro- 
| polis, Queens, Rape, Raspberry, Ratan, 
Robbing, HRocky ‘Mountain Bee Plant, 
Sage, Smokers, including instructions for ma- 
king with illustrations, Soldering, Sourwvod, 
Stings, Sumac, Spider Flower, Sunflower, 
Swarming, Teasel, Toads, Transferring, 
Turnip, Uniting Bees, Veils, Ventilation, 
Vinegar, Wax, Water for Bees, White- 
wood, and Wintering. It also includes a 
Glossary of Terms and Abbreviations used 
in Bee Culture. 


The 
300 pages and about 200 Engravings. 


book, as it is now, contains about 


Bound in paper, mailed for $1.00. At wholesale, 
same price as GLEANINGS, with which it may be 
clubbed. One copy, $1.00; 2 copies, $1.90; three cop- 
ies, $2.75; five copies, $4.00; ten copies, $7.50. 


The same, neatly bound in cloth, with the covers 
neatly embellished in embossing and gold, one copy, 
$1.25; 2 copies, $2.40; three copies, $3.50; five cop- 
ies, $5.25; ten copies, $10.00. If ordered by freight 
or express, the postage may be deducted, which will 
be 2c on the book in paper, and l5c each, on the 
book in cloth. 


A. 1. ROOT, Medina, O. 
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NEVER take an expensive trip to your express or 
freight office for goods, before you have had notice 
of their shipment. 


WE hate to-day, May 27th, 47 78 subseribers, and 
there are 95 of us busily at work, filling 3 your orders. 
Some of us work a good deal more than 10 hours a 


| day too, I tell you. 


A WATCH FOR FOUR DOLLARS. 

Ir is a fact; a good serviceable watch, in nickel 
case, is now made in Waterbury, Conn., for the 
small sum named above. I could not believe it, un- 
til I had sent for one and carefully tried it. It is put 
in a very pretty case or box besides, and is a stem 
winder, no key ever being required. The only fault,: 
if it can be called a fault, is that it requires about 
two minutes to wind it up. The spring fills the 
whole case, and, by this long winding, a great many 
wheels are spared, and a very weak spring that will 
not be liable to break, runs it easily. I can furnish 
them for the above price, if you wish, but it must be 
distinctly understood that I cannot assume any 
guarantee at such a small price. The watches are 
sent oat, regulated, in good running order, and a 
book of instruction is sent with each. They can be 
sent by mail for 20c. extra. 








PROGRESS OF THE FDN. BUSINESS. 

GIVEN’S machine has not been a success with us, 
and although it cost us $40.00, it has been deposited 
in the back room, and we use the rolls as before. 
Four pairs of rolls are now at work in our wax room. 
For making starters the 5 inch machines do the nic- 
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4 | est work, and do it fastest. The machine of Mr. 


Faris, mentioned last month, has made beautiful 
| fdn., L. size, and I have offered him the $100.00 for 
| it, or $125.00, if he will come with it and show us how 
| touse it. Iam looking for him every day, so you 
see that dipped fdn. has come, as I told you it would. 
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mind. I have been working on it for over twelvé motiths, ard 
have spent, in time and money, more than $100.00. If you 


Y§ ; 1 » » 
Absconding New Swarms...278 | King Rida ce Sink Shanta 27 | could see my yard all strewn over with broken fragments, now 


| worthless, and know how many sleepless hours I have s _ be- 
sides, I suppose you would not think $1,000.00 too muc 

had your printing-press behind me, I could make $5, 000. 00 this 
season. 

Now, Iam going to make you two propositions: Ist.+-If you 
will pay me $100.00, and bear my expenses to your place and 
back, Iwill give you a half interest in the invehtion, and we 
will both manufacture the machines, and divide the profits 
equally. 1 will come up at once and get the work started, and 
you must do all the advertising free. 2d.--I will take $400.00 
for the invention, and come u »and start the work fer you. 

If you do not accept either of these propositions, [ want you 


28) | to advertise for me, and I will pay you liberally. If yeu do ac 


cept either one, let me know at once, so L can get to your place 
before you go to press. 1 think there wil! be time, If you reply 
by return mail. If you think not, you would better délay goin 
to press, a day or two until we can get settled, and you can He od 
vertise in June No., dipped fdn. machines, fer making fdn. ata 
single dip, L. size, $5.00; for starters, 0. Directions for 
using given with each machine. JOHN FARIS, 
Chilhowie, Smyth Co., Va., May 24, 1880. 


I replied as follows: 
I can not but feel that you are exaggerating the 


| importance of your invention, friend F., for, even 


though it be all you imagine, and the machines 


* | could be made for $1.00 and sold for $5.00, I do not 
* | think it would bring you $5.000. I will accept your 


first proposition, but I think you would better be 


og; | Sure you have it all perfected, and that you can 


make machines that will work the first time, with- 


| out any bother, before we offer them for sale. In 


view of this, I do not think best to delay the June 
No., but if, when you come up, you have it all in 
nice working trim, we will issue a GLEANINGS extra, 


| to announce it. Very likely it will take a month to 
| have machines and fdn. already to send out, and I 


Water...... 279 | think we may therefore expect it in July No. 
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HOW I EXTRACT HONEY. 


and extracted honey; now, we will suppose 
that the honey is ready to extract, and [ will 
tell you how I go to work to extract it. 


My shop isa building that was once used fora 
dwelling; it has a pantry, bedrooms, and innumer- 
able shelves, nooks, and cupboards, and I have ta- 
ken the pantry for my honey room. I have a good, 
wide, long shelf put up, at a convenient height, and 
in a solid and substantial manner, across one end of 
the pantry. Toone end of this shelf my extractor 
is firmly fastened with screws. And now let me 
describe two dishes for receiving the cappings, and 
straining the honey from them. They are made of 
tin; are 12 inches in diameter, and 14 inches deep. 
Two inches from the bottom is a false, or a remova- 
ble, bottom made of perforated tin; not the ordina- 
ry perforated tin, but it is perforated something af- 
ter the style of a nutmeg grater. In the bottom is 
a honey gate through which the honey may be 
drawn off. A round hole, 12 inches in diameter, is 
made in the shelf, and the can is slipped down into 
this hole until a projecting rim that is around the 
top of the can rests upon the shelf. The cans have 
tin covers. When one of these cans becomes filled 
with cappings, it is removed and set one side, and 
the other one put in i‘s place. After the honey has 
drained out and been drawn off, the cappings are 
washed ina barrel of water, and then put away to 
be melted into wax. The water in which the cap- 
pings are washed is made into vinegar. 


‘a the April No. I told you how I raised queens 
—_ 


~ Thave a nice light wheelbarrow, upon the plat- 
form of which I can place four hives; there is also 
a nice track, made of boards, extending from the 
door of my shop to the center of my apiary. I fill 
four hives with empty combs, and wheel them out 
into the apiary. I then carry one of the hives of 
combs toa hive from which I wish to remove some 
frames for extracting, and take out a few frames of 
comb and lean them against the hive, in order to 
make room for the frames of honey as I take them 
from the hive. I look over the upper story, and re- 


move every frame in which the honey is sealed over 
one-third of the way down from the top, shaking 
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the bees either into the upper story or else in front 
of the hive. The few straggling bees that remain 
are brushed off witha turkey quill. After I have 
removed all of the honey that is sufliciently ripened, 
the empty spaces in the upper story are filled with 
empty combs, and I then proceed to “interview” 
another hive in the same manner. 


My hives are Simplicities, holding eleven Ameri- 
can frames; and as the lower stories, with the ex- 
ception of perhaps one or two outside frames, are 
pretty well filled with brood before the upper stories 
are put on, the queen seldom goes ‘up stairs;’’ but 
when I do find a “patch” of brood in a frame in an 
upper story, I extract the honey from the comb in 
which it is found, and then open some lower story 
and take out an outside comb that contains no 
brood, spread the brood frames apart, and put the 
frame with the little “patch” of brood in the center 
of the brood nest. 

When I obtain a load of honey, I wheel it to the 
honey room and extract it, and then take the load 
of empty combs back to the apiary and exchange 
them for another load of honey. 

When extracting, I leave the honey gate open, 
To receive the honey I use a large tin pail. {f cover 
the pail with a board, and a cheese cloth, bag 
strainer hangs through a two inch hole in the board 
cover ; thus the honey is strained as fast as it is ex- 
tracted. When a pail is full, it is removed and an- 
other is put in its place. For storing honey, I have 
some large tin cans, with cloth covers similar to 
your extractor covers, and furnished with honey 
gates for drawing off the honey. They are about 

7 or 18 inches in diameter, abcut 27 inches deep, and 
will hold 300 Ibs. of honey. They cost, last season, 
$2.10 each. After newly gathered honey has stood a 
few days, a scum rises upon it; this I skim off. 

Some bee-keepers tell us to wait until the honey is 
all sealed over before extracting it, but I have al- 
ways extracted mine when it was one-third sealed, 
and I would not ask for better honey. Perhaps lo- 
cation has something to do with the matter. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich. 


It seems to me, friend H., that pail under 
the honey gate would be getting full and 
running over every little while. I believe I 
should have a barrel, or manage to get one 
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= | 
of those large cans set in the floor, or in a 
room below, so as to work right along, with- 
out any stopping to empty pails. 
ee 060 ae 
USEFUL TOOLS. 





ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT THE PROGIESS 
IN TOOL MAKING. 





' he announced his determination to | 

“" become a machinist. Of course, he 
and I had a great many talks about making 
steam engines, machinery, and tools in gen- 
eral. In due time, he was an apprentice in 
a machine shop, and about the first piece of 
his handiwork that he brought home was a 
little try square, made of bright steel. As 
it was passed around and examined by the 
different members of our family of seven, I 
remember his saying that he worked a half 
day on it, after it was all done, in getting it 
exactly ‘“‘true.”’ The boss told him that a 
try square like that, exactly true, was worth 
$2.00, and that very few were to be found in | 
the hands of mechanics or in the stores, that | 
were true enough to do fine work with. | 
Years have passed and I presume he, as 
well as myselt, has had amas experience of | 
the value of a true try square. <A few days | 
ago, I saw a picture of just such a try | 
square, made by the Stanley Rule and Lev- | 
el Co. I sent for a sample, and found it | 
not only made all of metal, but absolutely | 
true, inside and out. As we buy largely of | 
their small tools, I soon had a bargain made | 
for a gross of them, and instead of being | 
able to sell them at 50c, as I had first hoped, | 
I succeeded in putting them on the 25 cent | 
counter. Below is a picture of the tool. 


Wi IITEN my oldest brother was about 14, | 











ceased in one vececenant dP 





OUR ALL METAL 25 CENT TRY SQUARE. 
Ilow is it possible to make such a tool for 
the money? I presume it is done by having 
very nice and expensive machinery, perhaps 
automatic machinery, that, when it is once 
set ey right, will make the tools almost of 
itself; for it is just as easy to make things 
right, as to make them wrong, after man’s 
intelligence has taught the inanimate mat- | 
ter that goes to make up the machine, to be | 
subservient to his will. 





pliers for 25e, I had done pretty well; but, 
a few days ago, I saw a notice of pliers made 
something like the 5c scissors. At first, I | 
thought I would not send for a sample, but 
finally did, and was so much astonished to 
see so pretty and strong a tool for only 5c, 
that I ordered a gross at once; we have | 


I thought when I had found some steel | 
| 
| 


used them all about the shop, and they not 
only do excellent service, but, to my sur- 
prise, I have not yet heard of one’s break- 
ing. Still later the manufacturers an- 


nounced a tool they called ‘“‘nippers.”’ This 


was also to be sold for 5c, and I had been so 
well pleased with the others, I tried again. 
Our engraver has tried to show below, what 
was sent. 





THE FIVE-CENT ‘‘NIPPERS.” 

It looks like a very pretty pair of cutting 
pliers; but, as cutting pliers cost from a 
dollar to a dollar anda half, I decided the 
could not be intended for cutting wire. } 
do not know but ‘‘nippers” is the right 
name, for they are the best thing for ‘‘nip- 
ping” hold of things, and holding them se- 
curely, that I have seen; at least for any- 
thing near like the money. The finish and 
neatness is the most surprising feature of 
these cheap tools. One is almost invariably 
tempted to think the manufacturers must 
have stolen them, rather than to believe it 
possible that they can be made for any such 
insignificant sum. 

One day I was obliged to saw off some 
rough boards, and, having no square with 
me, I laid my saw across the board as nearly 
square as I could, and made a mark to saw 


| by with a nail. Once in a while, I could 
guess pretty well; but most of the time my 


boards were anything but square at the ends. 
While deciding that my eye was not as good 


/as a try square, I all at once thought of hav- 
| ing the saw handle made in such a way that 


it would direct the blade of the saw exactly 


| square across the board, and then, under the 
| influence of this new inspiration, I decided 
' to have a lead pencil put into the saw han- 
dle, so as to have a saw, square, and pencil, 


allin one. Imagine how my air castle tum- 
bled to the ground, on finding that Disston 


_makes just such a tool exactly. Below is an 
| engraving of it, and it is sold for a dollar. 





COMBINATION SAW, WITH 24 IN. SQUARE 
AND RULE, STRAIGHT EDGE, AND 
SCRATCH AWL. 


Co 





KEY HOLE OR COMPASS SAW. 
Who has not broken a key hole or com- 
ASS Saw, at some time or other, just because 
it was small and slender, just as, in fact, it 
needs to be? Well, Disston has just got up 
one, that slides back into the handle so that, 
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when you are using only the extreme point, 
the remainder of the blade is so supported 
and protected, that it can neither bend nor 
break. The whole tool is only 25c, and sep- 
arate blades 15c. Postage, etc., on all these 


tools will be found among the counter goods. | 


EXPANSIVE BITS. 


Boring holes may be thought 
to be avery simple matter, but 
to bore a hole and have it smooth 
and neatly finished is not so very 
easy after all. Many bits and 
augers will bore very well when 
new, but to keep them always in 
nice trim is not so easy. Be- 
sides, to bore holes of all sizes 
requires a larger outlay in bits 
and augers than most people care 
to invest. The expansion bits 
that can be set to bore holes of 
as many sizes as you can mark 
circles with a pair of a 
is quite an ingenious tool, and 
the cutters that go with it are so 
made that they can be removed 
to be sharpened almost as well 
as you can sharpen an ordinary 
plane bit. With the great de- 
mand there is now for cages to 
send queens in by mail, these 
tools are almost indispensable. 
My tirst one cost me $5.00, and I 
thought it a great saving even at 
that price, but we have now got 
them down so that the largest 
size, boring from { up to 3 in., is 
only $2.50. And this brings us to 


OUR MAILING QUEEN CAGE. 


If you remove the cutters from 
the above tool, you will have left 
just the center part boring a i 
hole. In boring a hole -ef any 
size, this 4 center always goes a 
little ahead of the large cutter, 
and we therefore have a small 
hole, _~ 4 in. deep, in the center 
of the large ones. In making 
our smokers, we cut out of the 
center of the bottom, round 
vieces of tin of exactly 4 in. The 
idea occurred to me thata tin 
bottle could be made to slip into 
this shallow cut, so that, when 
surrounded with candy, it would 
be firm, and we should have on- 
ly one operation of boring in ma- ; 
king a queen cage. To be sure that the bees 
can not be out of water, even if the cage 
should stand a certain side up several days, 
we have puta partition across the bottle, 
and: have two openings (on opposite sides), 
and therefore, of course have, virtually, two 
bottles. To make these bottles, cut pieces 
of thin tin (Tagger’s tin is the best), 2 5-16 
by 14; roll them up, and then cut round 
pieces for the partition, with a # hollow 
punch; push the round pieces just half way 
through these tubes; this can be done best 
by slipping the tubes on a stick having a 
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square end; while on this stick, the parti- 
tion is to be neatly soldered, and the seam is 
then soldered up; now solder one of the { 


round pieces before mentioned on each end ; 
| for openings, prick holes large enough to 
_ take in the nozzle of a sewing machine oil 
can. One of those from the 5c counter will 
do very well, although a 10¢ one is better 
where you have a great many cages to fill. 
To fill bottles already fastened in by the 
candy, the nozzle should be slightly bent. 
In the cut below, we show you the bottle, 
and the ean for filling it. 





TIN BOTTLE FOR QUEEN CAGE, AND BENT 
NOZZLE CAN FOR FILLING THEM. 


The bent nozzle can easily be forced 
through the meshes of the wire cloth, so as 
to fill the cage at any time, even when it is 
full of bees. The tin bottle being in the 
center, the bees have a promenade all 
around it, and no nook or cranny into which 
they may wedge themselves and die, as has 
so often happened with some forms of cages. 

A bottle with only this une small openin 
_ will not let.any-water out, no matter which 
| Sig it be turned, unless shaken violent- 
| ly, while the bees can sip it out with their 
tongues as readily as from a cell of honey. 
They thus have right near them, pure sugar 
and pure water ; neither will sour so long as 
kept separate, and the” bees can mix them as 
fast as they. wist+*Why not fill the bottles 
| with betéy? Because it would get thick 
|}and sticky, unless made thin with water, 
| and then it would soon sour in hot weather. 
| At present the cheapest rate at which we 
can furnish these double tin bottles fs lic 
each, or 15¢c per doz. In making them, use 


\) | only rosin to solder, not the soldering fluid, 


| for it could s parcely be washed out, so as not 


to endanger the life of the bees. We have 
tested them pretty thoroughly for mailing, 
and the tin seems to answer just as well as 
glass for the water. Our expert friend, 
| Moore, of Atlanta, Ga., sent us 40 queens, 
| half with water in tin bottles, and half with 
/candy only. While all the queens were 
| received alive, many cages without water 
had only the queen alive, and those in the 
_ watered cages were in far better condition 
| than the others. The cages containing these 
| bottles, are, of course, the same cages shown 
in our price list, that we have used so many 
— To protect the wire cloth, we simply 

ack a thin piece of wood over it. Having 
| the wood slide in a groove, as described on 
page 108, March No., would of course be 
rather more convenient. 


| 
} 
| 
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Ladies’ Department. 


AM in a bushel of trouble with my bees. Tama 
beginner, and alsoa woman. Please send me a 
sample of some good bee journal. If the 
amount enclosed is right, I shall be glad, as I am in 
a hurry to read and learn. Mrs. Scott FERRIS. 
Neosho, Newton Co., Mo., May 18, 1880. 


You speak, my friend, almost as if it were 
a misfortune to be a woman; .you do not 
, mean that, do a even though you 
0 aspire to become a bee keeper? 





DEPOSITORY OF 


Blasted Hopes. 


Or Letters from Those Who Have Made 
Bee Culture a Failure. 


m\ BAR SIR: — My bees are dead, but I am going 
) to try again, and not make the same mistake 
over again. I took away their honey in July; 
they did not make enough to keep them, and your 
grape-sugar candy did not save them. 
JNO. W. VANDEMAN. 
Benzonia, Benzie Co., Mich., Apr. 18, 1880. 





GRAPE SUGAR FOR FEEDING BEES. 
A T the recent convention of the Central Michi- 





gan Bee-Keepers’ Association, an hour was 
i: devoted to the relation of experience in wint- 
ering bees. The president was specially called out. 
He said he had lost about 40 colonies last winter. 
The bees were kept in the same cellar where they 
were wintered for two years previous, with loss of 
only two colonies. He attributed his loss largely to 
feeding a candy made of grape sugar *, coffee sugar, 
and flour, as directed in GLEANINGS last autumn. 
He said he was not sure that was the entire cause, 
as his bees were not as well prepared for winter as 
usual, he having been in the state of New York at 
the time when his bees should have been prepared 
for winter. He believed the result would have been 
much better, if he had fed honey, or a syrup made 
of white sugar. 
The association, by vote, requested these state- 
ments to be sent to GLEANINGS in BEE CULTURE. 


J. ASHWORTH, PRES. 
Lansing, Mich., May, 1880. 


I see in May No. of GLEANINGS, p. 230, under 
“Grape Sugar,’ that Mr. Maring feels like writing 
of grape sugar under Humbugs and Swindles. Now, 
my experience is quite the reverse of friend M.’s. In 
Marcb last, I ordered from the Davenport Co. 110 Ib. 
of sugar, 6 lb. of which I made up as directed on p. 
385 of Oct. No. of GLEANINGS, ‘79, and divided it 
equally among my bees, 6 stands, before the weather 
was warm enough for bees te fly. The remainder 
104 lb., I have fed outside of hives, and it is all gone, 
and no white clover yet; but I hope the clover will 
be along by the time June No. of GLEANINGS comes, 

Now, if Mr. Maring could see my six stands of bees 
which have consumed 110 lb. of grape sugar, he 
would not say, humbugs and swindles, for they are 





_*I sent for a card of your candy to see if it was 
like mine. 


| full of bees and lying outside of hives, waiting for 
| white clover; and I think, from the number of bees 
to the hive, they will bring it on the fly. 

The drones are out, and I fear the bees will swarm 
before clover comes, 

Now, Mr. Root, as this is my first feeding of grape 
sugur, I would like to ask, was it feeding too much 
to the hive? for, you see, 110 1b. for 6 stands makes 
18%, lb. to the stand. J. P. Watt, 

Duck Creek, Ill., May 15, 1880, 


Friend Root ;—-Perhaps I was a little hasty in my 
letter written a short time ago, denouncing grape- 
sugar candy, but I assure you it did not express one 

| tenth part of the pure “cussedness’” which I felt, 
just at that particular time. 

I had lost six swarms of bees, which had from 
eight to ten pounds of honey to the swarm, think- 
ing I could bridge them over with the candy. An- 
other colony had just swarmed out, and I did not be- 
lieve you could make a bee eat it, though you choke 
ed him until he was white in the face. 

I say I had a colony swarm out; I took some water 
scented with peppermint, and gave them a light 
sprinkling as they were going into other hives, so 
they would not get stung to death, and then took all 
the combs from the hive they had left, as they had 
commenced to rob it, but left the grape sugar candy. 
The next day, seeing them flying out and in pretty 
freely, I looked in and found that they had eaten 
about half of the frame of candy. So I filled the 
hive with frames of candy, set it in one corner of 
my bee yard, and now I have a boss feeder. 

I have 22 colonies, 4 in Simplicities and 18 in box- 
hives. They are all packed in chaff at the top, and 
all are in splendid condition. 

l intend to let my box hives swarm, and then re- 
move them from their old stands, hiving the new 
swarms in their place, upon fdn., and in Simplicity 
hives, putting on an upper story filled with sections. 
How do you think that will work? W. P. HALL. 

Pembroke, Genesee Co., N. Y., May 15, 1880. 

P.8.—I don't intend to winter on grape sugar; 
not a bit. Ww. 2. Zi. 

I must return thanks forthe grape sugar candy. 
My bees had stored so little honey last fall, that, 
without the candy, I could not have brought through 
more than two swarms out of ten. 


Mrs. CHAS. FAVILLE. 
South Wales, N. Y., May 5, 1880. 





The grape sugar candy has proved a complete suc- 
cess with me. I made up quite a large amount in 
the early part of winter, and gave to all my bees, es- 
pecially to the weaker colonies, and have not an 
ounce of it left over; but, instead, I have strong col- 
onies that I have to watch to keep from swarming. 

Belleville, Ill., May, 1880, ). T. FLANAGAN. 


The above letters were picked up almost 
at random. They only show that grape 
sugar, like many other things, is used and 
liked by some, and not by others. One 
friend had decided that bees could not eat it, 
and afterward found them taking it greed- 
ily, when they got on a robbing raid. I 
think those who get the‘ hang” of. it will con- 
tinue to use it year after year, with economy 
and good results. Our trade in it steadily 
increases; I think we must have sold, at 
least, 10 tons of it last season, for feeding 
bees. With good, strong colonies, that can 
get up and keep up the requisite heat to 
melt it, I have never had any trouble; but, 
in weak nuclei, I have often seen the bees 
starve with any kind of candy. 
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DYSENTERY OR CONFINEMENT THE | 
CAUSE OF OUR WINTERING 
TROUBLES,— WHICH? 


pa’ EDITOR: — As my article on page 541 Amer- 
AWhis 





ican Bee Journal for 1879 seems to be causing 

our friends some trouble, perhaps it would 
be well for me to rise and cxplain a little. Our 
friends seem to be so shocked by the first part of the 
article referred to, that they overlook the latter 
part. What I desired to have understood was this: 
that confinement of the bees to the hive was the 
cause of all our wintering troubles, and not a so 
called disease, dysentery, as I believe no such dis- 
ease exists. I may have been a little fast in using 
mankind, or the animal kingdom as an illustration, 
comparing that kingdom to the insect kingdom. 
However, the fact will stare us in the face, if we 
will rationally look at it, that confinement to the 
hive is the main cause of the mortality of bees dur- 
ing winter, and, as a consequence, of spring dwin- 
dling. Friend Roop does not stop even to smooth 
off the corners of his words, in his criticism of my 
article. I wish to notice one point in what he says 
on page 121 of GLEANINGS for 1880. He says, “I sup- 
posed that nature designed the honey bee, as well 
as nearly all the insect creation, to go into a partial- | 
ly dormant state, on the approach of cold weather, 
and remain so for several months without any in- 
jury to themselves whatever,” etc. I had supposed 
that bees were a native of a warm climate, where 
they had a chance to fly often, and by man they had 
been introduced into a cold climate, where stern 
winter held them bound to their hives for months. 


Mr. Editor, which is right? One thing we know: 
bees do not go into that dormant state, as do flies» 
wasps, ants, etc., so that they are apparently per- 
fectly lifeless during extreme cold. On the contra- 
ry, if we go to a hive on a zero morning, and quickly 
lift out a frame from the centre of the cluster, 
those under the crust bees are as lively as in July, 
and often in the mi&dle of January, if the swarm is 
strong, have brood rearing going on to a small ex- 
tent, the same asin July. Asa consequence of this 
activity, food is being all the while consumed, while 
flies, wasps, and ants eat nothing. As a conse- 
quence of the consumption of food, bees must emp- 
ty themselves sooner or later, or perish. Hence, 
from being deprived of this privilege comes the so 
called disease dysentery, which, in our opinion, is no 
disease at all, but simply the effect of confinement 
on account of cold weather. Dampness from what- 
ever cause, poor honey, extreme cold, or anything 
which causes the bees to consume an undue quanti- 
ty of honey, calls for them to fly often in order to 
survive; while dryness, good stores, an equal tem- 
perature above the freezing point, and perfect quiet 
enables them to remain healthy for months and not 
fly at all. However, if all these favurable conditions 
were to exist, probably no colony could live a year 
without flying. The so called dysentery could not 
be produced, if the bees had a chance to fly every 
day, no matter how poor their honey, or how cold 
the nights were. Hoping I have made myself un- 
derstood, and have not used language to give offense 
to any one, I am— 

Yours for the progress of apiculture, 

Borodino, N. Y., May, ’80. G. M. DOOLITTLE. | 





I think I get your meaning, as I did at} 
first friend D.; 
a little strongly. 


but still I think you state it 
It is true bees do not go 


| entery. 


| chilling 


into a dormant condition, just as flies, ants, 
etc. do, but I think, under the most favora- 
ble circumstances, they become at least par- 
tially dormant. In opening a hive of Ital- 
ians suddenly, during cool weather, I have 
found them knotted together, in a way that 


| seemed, at first, to indicate that they were 


all dead. There might have been some 
movement in the centre of this knot, but it 
certainly did not look so. This matter has 
been often spoken of. Still farther; bees in 
this state live almost without food, if the 
temperature keeps pretty even. Some have 
taken the ground that voy 4 ae did 
not take food. I am sure they can, at least, 
live a good while with very little indeed. 
Well, bees have repeatedly been kept in the 
hive four months, and without any injury 
at all. I am not prepared to say whether 
they voided any excrement all this time, or 
not. Iam at least pretty sure it was not of 
the kind we see bees void that have the dys- 
Ilealthy bees may be made to have 
a kind of dysentery at almost any time, by 
them while removed from the clus- 
ter. Keeping them too warm will produce 
the same results in confinement, as I showed 
by my greenhouse yo ogee years ago. 
The greatest reason w v our friends claim 
it is a disease, friend D., is because bees 
winter all right at times, even in confine- 
ment in cellars, and at other times they die 
off fearfully under precisely the same cir- 
cumstances, so far as we can see. 








BEE BOTANY AND ENTOMOLOGY. 





Sf ROF. W. J. BEAL: —I send you by this mail a 
few flowers of which I wish you would give 
me the names (common names, when you 
can) in GLEANINGS. Nos. 1,2, and 8 are extra good 
honey plants; 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 10 produce honey. No. 
8 must be an estray as I can find but one plant in 
the country, and on that some? doz. bees are at 
work from morning till night nearly all summer. 
Iam a native of Michigan, and, if you wish, will 
make a collection of plants next summer, as far as 
Ican, for you or the college. I will gather both 
from the country around Canon, and in the moun- 
tains. The plants I send now are from the moun- 
tains. CHAS. E. MCRAY. 
Canon City, Colorado, Mar. 29, 1889. 


COLORADO BEE PLANTS, 


Ten plants said to be especially attractive to bees 
were sent me by Mr. C. E. McRay, of Canon City, 
Col., for analysis. They prove to be the following: 

No. 1.—Artemesia. The specimens of this, as also 
of No. 2, were so imperfect that the species could 
not be decided upon. This is closely related to the 
wormwood of our gardens. 

No, 2.—Epilobium, often known as ‘‘willow herb.” 

No. 3.— Thlaxspi alpestre. L.,asmall plant closely 


resembling sweet alyssum, often called “penny 
cress.”’ 
No. 4.- Chrysopsis villosa, Nutt., or ‘‘golden aster.” 


It is a near relative of the golden rods and asters. 

No. 5.—Erigeron glabellum, Nutt., nearly related to 
the last. It is one of the “fleabanes.”’ 

No. 6.—Macrorrhynchus glaucus, Eaton, or “trox- 
imon,”’ much resembling the dandelion. 

No. 7.—Crepis runcinata, T. and G., or “hawk’s- 
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beard,” belonging to the same suborder as the last. 

No. 8.—Scrophularia nodosa. L. Mr. McRay says 
this is a rare plant in his section. It is quite com- 
men in Michigan. Itscommon name is ‘“frgwort.” 
[Simpson honey plant.—Ed. G.] 

No. 9.—Penstemon glaber, Pursh. I know of no 
common name. It somewhat resembles the fox- 
glove. 

No. 10.—-Potentilla fruticosa, L., “shrubbery einque- 
foil,” a plant of the Rose Family, classified with the 
strawberry, etc. L.. H. BAILEY, JR., 

for Pror. W. J. BEAL. 
Agr’'l College, Lansing, Mich., Apr. 6, 1880. 


Prof. Cook: —By to-day’s mail I send you a speci- 
men which I caught devouring a bee with great 
gusto; it was chewing the after part of the bee 
down with a right good will. The bee was still alive, 
or what was left of him. If it is any thing of inter- 
est, you might give it notice in GLEANINGS. 

V. W. KEENEY. 

Shirland, I1l., April 22, 1880. 

The insect sent by V. W. Keeney is a very large 
dragon fly. It is called bee hawk and mosquito 
hawk South, where it often does quite serious dam- 
age. It is referred to in ‘‘Manual of Apiary,” p. 269, 
and in A BC, p. 74, where it receives the wrong sci- 
enti‘ic name. Asilus flies are possessed of two 
wings only, while these “darning needles,’ as they 
are often called, always possess four. 

All of the neuroptera, or lace-wings, are preda- 
ceous, and so there are doubtless more than one 
species that feed on bees. Will all bee-keepers send 
me these enemies that we may have a full list, all 
correctly determined? 

The insect sent by Mr. Keeney is a fine, large 
specimen. It is 71 melimeters (nearly three inches) 
in length, and expands 100 milimeters. The head 
and thorax are green, the body olive brown ap- 
proaching to black. 

These insects are easily frightened away from the 
apiary, as they are very shy, so they are less to be 
dreaded than the lurking bee-killers of the Asilidze 
Family. A. J. COOK. 

Agricultural College, Lansing, Mich., Apr. 30, ‘80. 


Humbugs & Sriindles, 


Pertaining to Bee Culture. 








[We respectfully solicit the aid of our friends in 
conducting this department, and would consider it a 
favor to have them send us all circulars that havea 
deceptive appearance. The greatest care will be at 
all times maintained to prevent injustice being done 
any one.] 


MITCHELL. 
S\ pe Y brother and myself have been taking your 
t paper for 3 years past, and we have gained 
——~ a great deal of information from it. My ob- 
ject in writing to-day is to inform you that we have 
some of N. C. Mitchell's agents near here, and they 
are going to demand payment for the right to use 
their division boards in our bee-hives. April No. of 
GLEANINGS requests all who wish a copy of Mitch- 
ell’s pretended patent to write to you for it. Please 
send it immediately. Send documents and all that 
is necessary. We want to write to the patent office 


as soon as we get the return from you. Ten or. 


twelve bee-keepers are uSing the frame hive with 
the division boards around here, so you see what a 
haul they would get, if we saw proper to fork over 
without a murmer. 

Bees in this section are doing finely this spring; 
are allin good condition. I have hives which have 
drones large enough to fly. JOE R. ELLis. 

New Martinsburg, O., April 24, 1880, 

It will probably be of no use to write to 
the patent office, my friends. They can 
only give you the same copy of a patent 
which I send; Mitchell’s selling a hive that 
has nothing in it covered by his patent is 
something they know nothing about. The 
mixed up condition of affairs at the patent 
office is well illustrated by the Lewis & 
Park’s one-piece section-box,—see page 285. 


One of N.C. Mitchell’s agents called on me April 
6th, and threatened to prosecute me for using divis- 
ion boards, unless I would buy a right of him, which 
he only asked $3.00 for. Please send me a copy of 
Mitchell's pretended patent, and instructions for 
prosecuting Mitchell's agent for trying to obtain 
money under false pretenses; and if he bothers me 
any more, | will follow your instructions. 

Viola, Wis., May 1, 1880. G. W. WILSON. 


It seems from the following extract from 
the Indiana Farmer for May sth, that Mitch- 
ell has really been driven into a corner, and, 
as a last resort, makes a pretense of com- 
mencing suit: 

A SUIT ON HAND. 

One N. C. Mitchell, this city, has entered suit 
against us for libel, claiming damage in the sum of 
$5,000 for asserting that he is humbugging the peo- 
ple by selling as his patent bee hive an article which 
is public property. As we made this assertion sole- 
ly for the benefit of our readers, and to protect them 
from fraud, we call upon all who have had dealings 
with Mitchell, or his agents, to write us briefly in re- 
gard to the claims they have made, the kind of hive 
they offer to sell, whether or not it is the same as 
that described on the second column of page 2, in 
this number, any information they may possess re- 
garding the character of Mitchell and his manner of 

@doing business. Please send in these statements at 
onee. Our contemporaries, especially those publish- 
ing Bee Journals, will confer a favor upon us by 
sending us promptly any information in their pos- 
session having a bearing upon the case. 

Ilis record in the back volumes of GLEAN- 
INGs will furnish all the proof that can_be 
called for, in regard to his swindles. His 
absurd claim to having a patent on all divis- 
ion boards is upset easily by Mr. Lang- 
stroth’s book, which describes division 
boards ; see page 97, of the edition published 
in 1853. If he drops that part of it, and 
tries to hold to the woolen strips, Mr. L. can 
also show that he used cloth lined division 
boards long before Mitchell thought of a 
patent: in fact, the whole matter was dis- 
cussed almost as freely in the bee journals 
as movable frames, and cloth lined division 
boards were a thing in common use before 
his patent was granted. His patent was 
granted on the iron lugs, as specified in the 
patent oflice reports, and no such lugs are or 
ever have been found in any of his hives. 








WE notice by the Cedar Rapids Daily Republican 
the marriage of Mr. Al. H. Newman, business man- 
ager of the American Bee Journal, and son of the 
editor. May God bless the young people, and may 
their ways through life be pleasantness and all their 
paths be peace. 
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THE ACCOUNT BOOK FOR BEE-KEEP- | 


ERS. 





S I remarked last month, I sent the. 


whole bundle of correspondence in 


this matter to friend Doolittle, and, | 


after a careful review, he has given us the 
following: 

Friend Root : — After much thought and study on 
the account-book question, I present you the en- 
closed as better adapted to the wants of bee-keepers 
than any thing else I know of. 
have drawn quite largely, as to form, on an old diary 
I kept for five years, originated by Wm. Goodfellow, 


aad sold by Hamilton Child, of Syracuse,N. Y. I) 


would suggest, if you adopt it, that you make the 

book for 3 years; and, if you can get up a three-year 

book for $1.00, I think you will not be disappointed 

in the sale of it. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 
Borodino, N. Y., April 26, 1880. 


INTRODUCTION. 


A need has long been felt of a diary and account | 
| months, it is believed the apiarist will be pleased 


therewith. 


book adapted especially to the wants of bee-keepers, 
and for the use of such ‘The Bee-Keepers’ Diary 


Diary and Account Book 


GENERAL OCCUPATION 


SONTEE | wee. | OW THE DAY, Seo | enema 
— > — _—— = 
1 Mon. | Extracted honey and | 6 queens | 6 b’xs glass 
attended to nuclei. at $1.50. | at $3.50, 
2 Tues. | Trimmed grapevines 
in bee-yard. 
3 Web. | Odds and ends in the | Bees, to | 3 queens, A. 
z —< Apiary. ~~ |W. Clark | I. Root. 
4 THUR. | Took off box honey. 10 lbs ext 
me os honey. = 
4 FRI Finished taking off 5 Ibs. fdn. 
box honey. at se. 
6 SaT. Hoed in garden. Pick- | 20)b. box 
i ed a few raspberries. honey. 
7 SUN. Went to church. 


Our friends will observe that the above is 
to occupy two opposite pages. The spaces 
will be blank, to be tied out, except the 
headings and the figures denoting the days 
of the month at the left. You will observe 
that it is so arranged that one cannot easily 
make a mistake, and it is so plain and sim- 
le that the smallest boy or girl who has a 
live of bees will know just how to use it. 
Friend 1). thinks a dollar would be cheap 
enough, but I think we shall have no trouble 


In arranging it, I | 


and Account Book’’ has been prepared, so that the 
accounts, occurrences, and memoranda for one half- 
month may be seen at one view. 

INSTRUCTIONS. 

The month anda part of the year are omitted from 
the headings, as well as the days of the week. Sup- 
ply these by writing them in. By so doing you can 
commence with the book at any time, and no part of 
it need be wasted; it will also be good for the term 
of months for which it is intended. Two lines are 
| designed for each day’s entries, and from three to 
five minutes will suffice for each day's writing. All 
the entries should be brief as possible, and should 
be closely written. On some days no entries will be 
made, while, on occasional days, more than two 
lines may be required. In such cases, Commence 
the entry far enough above so that it will end on the 
bottom line for the day on which it is made, using a 
brace and having the point indicate the day for 
which the entry is made. If the bee-keeper wishes 
to keep a special reeord of different hives, it might 


| be well to have a special book for that purpose. 


After keeping a daily record of this kind a few 


For the Month of July, 1880. 


CASH RECEIVED. CASH PAID OUT. 
MEMORANDA, 


To whom and dole | ete 


for what. 


Of whom and 
for what. 


T. Smith, 


dols | ets 


6 boxes glass 21.00) | Had 2 swarms 











queens, “900 bees to-day. 
fh queens at Grapevines do- 
$1.75, 8 75 ing well. 
10 Ibs. honey A. I. Root, | Bees at work 
at 10. 1/00 | queens, | 3/00 | in boxes. 
10 Ibs. honey 1/00 Got off 1,000 
Ibs. box honey. 
5 Ibs. fdn. 2\'25 | Garden get 
ee Mad 2 Gea ting weedy. " 
20 Ibs. honey 3. 60 First raspber 


ries. 
Splendid ser 
mon. 


in making a three-year book, in cloth covers, 
similar to the A B C, for half that amount, 
or for 25c. in common, account-book covers. 
Before having the book made, I have 
thought best to submit the above to you, 
and await further suggestions. As we shall 
have the pages electrotyped, it will be well 
to have alt the additions that may be deemed 
advisable sent in, before we get the work 
started. The diary, as a book of reference, 
will often be found of great value. 





My friends, I would call your attention to a way of 
doing business that is getting to be a great cause of 
trouble, although it seems strange to us that such a 
thing should ever happen at all. ‘To illustrate, I 
will give you an order, which shows the point very 
strongly. Read the following: 

Attica, O., April 17, 1880. 

Mr. Root:—Enclosed find P. O. for €3.00, for '4 doz. 
Simplicity smokers. D. J. NEIKIRK. 

Now, is there one among you who would gather 
from the above that there was anything to be done 
but to send our friend the smokers, as he has sent 
the price for them exactly? Of course not; but, 
after sending him the smokers by express, we 


| earned he did not order smokers at all, but only 
sent the $3.00 to pay an account he owed, for smok- 
| ers previously sent. The trouble is that he supposed 
| we would remember him. With our business this 
| is impossible; but the least hint of a former trans- 
| action would have caused the clerks to look to the 
| ledger, and it would have been all straight. Some 
| of you will say we ought to know everybody we 
trust; so we do, but that knowledge is written on 
the pages of this same ledger, and if you were to 
read it over, you would find quite a queer little his- 
tory of the lives and habits of some of you. Of 


course, this history is never referred to unless your 
| letter contains something referring te debit or credit, 
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The “Greiwlery.” 


[This department is to be kept for the benefit of 
those who are dissatisfied; and when anything is 
amiss, I hope you will “talk right out.” As a rule 
we will omit names and addresses, to avoid being 
too personal.] 





Then shall they also answer him, saying, Lord, 
when saw we thee a hungered, or athirst, or a 


stranger, or naked, or sick, or in prison, and did not | 


minister unto thee? 
Then shall he answer them, saying, Verily I say 
unto you, Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the 


least of these, ye did it not to me.—MATT. xxv. 44, 45. | 


ERHAPS the above is a rather queer 

— text to start a growlery with, but I 
= guess it will do first-rate, when we get 
right at it.. When the Growlery was first 
started, I had a sort of premonition that it 
could be made the most valuable, and, if you 
choose, the most profitable part of our jour- 
nal. The vexations and mistakes, the blun- 
ders and misunderstandings of this life, are 


about as potent to invoke trouble and mar 


happiness as any other one thing in this 
world. Do you not know what it is to sink 
in one instant almost from joyous anticipa- 
tion to almost abject misery, through the 
heedless blunder, careless certainly, if not 
intentional, of some one whom you trusted? 


If you don’t,I do. Well, have you never | 


noticed in our little text above that wonder- 
ful thought that it is through our fellow 


men, that we get glimpses of God? Now. 


take it a little further, and, the first time 
you get severely tried with somebody, im- 
agine, if you can, that it is to Jesus himself, 
you are talking when you scold, complain, 
or feel bitterness or revenge. About 75 of 
my fellow men are at this moment here at 
work, depending upon me to guide them; 
several * tome | are writing to me for ad- 
vice, and sending money. In one day’s mail, 
last week, there were $715.38. This balan: 
has been built up within a few years, simply 
by trying to hold in view the idea I have 
given you above. I have made bungling 
and stumbling work of it,as many of you 
know, but God has seen fit to honor even 
these feeble efforts. My friends, there is ab- 
solutely no limit to what may be done in 
this direction ; let a man only get selfishness 
only partly out of his heart, and the world 


will crowd around him, and clamor for his | 


services. I can make it plainer by some in- 
cidents in real business. By showing you 
my failures and mistakes, I think I can 
show you glimpses of that fair land away 
beyond, where God would lead us, and 
where we may know him as he is. 

A customer ordered, among other goods, 
** Two cold-blast smokers, like those men- 
tioned in GLEANINGS, at $1.50 each.”” The 
clerks came to me to know what they should 
send him. There are no $1.50 cold-blast 
smokers, for we sell our largest size at $1.00; 
Bingham has a $1.50 smoker of which we 
sell a great many, but it is not a cold blast. 
There is a Quinby at $1.50 also. As he said 
cold blast, he must mean ours, reasoned [, 
and I directed that two of ours should be 
sent at $1.00 each. Ie wasina hurry for 


the goods, and there was no time to wait. 


Here is the reply : 

A. I. Root: — Goods are apparently all right except 
the two smokers; they are of no usetous. Those 
parties for whom they were ordered will not accept 
them. I ordered 2 smokers at $1.50 each, medium 
size, as advertised in GLEANINGS. I wish you would 


| send them at once, and tell us what to do with the 


ones we have. H. K. 


His order was hunted up, and as it was 
found that he made no mention of wanting 
Bingham smokers, we wrote him that as he 
did not say what kind he wanted, he must 
vay the express charges back on the cold 
blast ones. Was this right? I presume the 
greater part of you will say it was exactly 
right. So I thought; but conscience kept 
tugging at me after I had directed the reply. 
I argued the point with conscience, and de- 
clared the cold blast smoker was the best; 
that we were making over a thousand a 
month; and that everybody was pleased 
with them this year. Conscience replied 
that everybody was pleased with Bingham’s 
too, and that no one had ever been disap- 
pointed who had received a son moony by 
mistake, while quite a number had been dis- 
appointed greatly, when a cold blast was 
sent by mistake as in the above case. The 
battle was fought, like many others, and 
when I was humbled enough to say, ‘I will 
obey; tell me, Lord, what thou wouldst 
have thy servant do,” the answer came 
something like this: 

‘Be just as ready to send a Bingham 
smoker, when there is any doubt, as to send 
your own; or still better, a little readier, to 

e sure you are not biased by a selfish pref- 
erence for your own hobby. | Secondly, do 
not tell anybody like the friend above, what 
he must, or must not,do. You know him, 
and know he is disposed to be fair and hon- 
orable; tell him, if you like, that it seems 
to you, under the circumstances, he should 

yay the charges, but never that he musf. If 
1e does so. well and right: but, if he does 
not, pay it yourself. ‘It is not by might nor 
by power, but by my spirit, saith the Lord of 
hosts.’ ”’ 

I know, my friends, how humanity rebels 
against ‘“‘knuckling under” in such a way as 
this, and I know how many of you there are, 
who will say, *‘ No sir "ee! I do not do bus- 
iness in any such way ;*’ but, for all that, it 
is the straight and narrow path to the gates 
of the Eternal City. 

Please bear in mind that the above course 
in no manner encourages a loose and _ slip- 
shod way of doing business, for it is as far 
from that as daylight from darkness. 

Here is one more letter: 

The sheets of foundation are too small. When 
placed on the comb guide, next to the top bar, they 
are Linch from the bottom bar, and they lack °; in. 
of touching either side. Did you intend to send tin 
separators? We got none. I had nothing to do with 
the order for the goods; but Mr. D. told me that 
we were to have a complete 1'5 story Simplicity 
hive. I have a good sized elephant on my hands,— 
not a nail or brad suitable for putting up the hives, 
except 6d. finishing, nor can I getany. I therefore 
send you &2.00 for which send me that machine for 
putting starters in section boxes, and the balance, 
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less postage, in nails and brads in proper proportion. 
Send the wire nails and brads. Wma. MANNING. 
Saulsbury, Ark., Apr. 26, 1880, 
You see our friend was probably so inex- 


perienced as to think the sheets should fill | 


the frame, when they were just right. He 
would also have seen, b 
no nails were sent with hives unless ordered. 
It would seem a little hard also, that he 
should complain when he did not send the 
order himself. As our hives are mostly 
nailed with common fours and sixes, we 
thought it very strange indeed that such 
nails could not be had cheaper than to send 
them by mail. Orders were pressing; this 
letter was only one among a thousand, and 
it must be decided quickly, to give place to 
others. Wesent him 1 lb. of wire nails, 4 
lb. of twos, and the balance fours, or com- 
mon shingle nails, for these are the princi- 
ple ones used in nailing up hives, and the 
sixes he said he had. The postage was over 
a dollar but what else could we do, with 
such orders. Here is his reply, after receiv- 
ing them: 

I sent you an order for nails and brads, or tacks, 
suitable for putting up Simplicity hives, crates, ete. 
Instead of doing as requested you sent only one size 
of tacks, a few No. 2 common, and the balance in 
No. 4, or shingle nails, which are of no use to me, 
and which I[ could get here by the keg, had I wanted 
them. I do not care for the little money that I am 
beat out of, but I do emphatically protest against 
this kind of treatment. It is certainly a poor way 
you have of building up or extending your business. 
I am charitable enough to believe that the matter is 
a mistake on the part of one of your employees; 
but you ought not to entrust your business to per- 
sons capable of making such blunders. 

Saulsbury, Ark., May 12, ’#0. Wm. MANNING. 

Is not that a ‘‘ stunner,’ boys? I can bear 
blame and censure a great deal better my- 
self than to have my faithful, hard work- 
ing hands abused, and I confess the above 
upset me, and I beg our friend’s pardon for 
the unkind answer I sent him. Why did he 
not tell from the price list we sent him what 
he did want? We did our very best to try to 
please him, from his indefinite orders, and 
this is our reward. True, our friend has 
charity enough to think it was a mistake, 
but he never dreams, it would seem, that 
there was any mistake or any blame at all 
on his part. From one of his former letters, 
I can readily see that friend M. is a man 
that means to be fair and upright. It seems 
to me that I can tell a man’s general stand- 
ing from a very few lines of his handwriting, 
and when I can get self and selfish feelings 
out of the way, I find very few indeed, es- 
pecially among our bee friends, who have 
any deliberate purpose of wrong. 
what is to be done in the case? What would 
the spirit of our opening text dictate? That 
friend M. should be treated precisely like a 


the price list, that | 


Well, | 


or not, as he sees fit according to his infinite 

wisdom. Are you afraid to accept such a 

doctrine? Do you say you would be ‘‘ fleec- 
ed,” right and left? ‘“‘O ye of little faith,” 
not only in God but in your fellow men— 
your friends and neighbors—the people who 
make up the world—made in your own like- 
ness. Not for the purpose of gain, do I wish 
you to take up this course of action, for 
with such a thought in your mind, you could 
never catch the spirit at all, but for Christ’s 
sake who died for us, and then shall ye have 
treasures laid up in Heaven. How many, 
many times have I been astonished, when 
bearing these little crosses to have some one 
come forward—perhaps one who makes no 
ko nee at all—and say, ‘* Here, brother 

toot, we are not going to see you lose your 
money in that way,” and almost instantly 
God’s hand was seen stretched out to en- 
courage; and it all came through my fellow 
men as in the opening text. ‘‘Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
ye have done it unto me.” 

Please have charity for me, my friends, 
and be lenient when = see how far I fall 
short of my own teachings. Should I forget 
myself and write back to you inconsistently 
think it not me, but the evil impulses I am 
fighting continually, and if you have caught 
the spirit I have tried to show, pray for me, 
even as I am praying for you all to-day. 





OUR OWN APIARY, HONEY FARM, AND 
FACTOR 








SELLING BEES AND QUEENS. 





OU know I put the price up pretty high 
on bees and queens for the early spring 
months, so that those who wanted 

them extra early could be accommodated by 

paying for them. I told you, March Ist, 
that we had sold down to about 160 colonies. 

Since then, we have sold 91 queens, and as 

the greater part of them were sold with a 

half pound or more of bees, we have now 

only 80 colonies left, and many of the 80 

have had the queens sold out of them. This 

brings us about where we were last year, 
and we shall have to purchase largely of our 
neighbors. Neighbor HH. has a fine apiary in 
chaff hives, the progeny all from imported 
queens. As he is just ready to start queen 
rearing we shall use all his tested queens, 
and as many of his bees as he will spare. 

Our neighbor Rice sold us about $500.00 

| worth of bees last year, at an average otf 

$5.00 per colony for just the bees and brood, 
without hives. This was cheaper for us 
than to buy bees by the pound, and it seems 

,it was a good thing for him also; for he 

| Says this season he would rather sell bees 

than honey, and I have just purchased of 
| him 40 colonies to be delivered about apple 


| bloom for $200.00. You may say that I haye 


|; = 





neighbor who had innocently got into any | a pretty large profit on bees; so I have, and 
kind of trouble, and help him out; forget- if you think you would like to try selling 
ting entirely his unkind words in regard to | them lower, I should be very glad to have 
myself and r@! boys and girls. Send him | youdoso. I have had experience in many 
his order, and leave it to him to decide who | kinds of trade, but I do not know that I ever 
is at fault. If he should think I am,why handled any kind of merchandise before, 
pay the postage, and send him just what he | that seemed to have so many fatalities inci- 
does want, and trust God to make me good | dent to it as bees. I have sometimes won- 
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dered if it is possible that anybody else ever | 
went through with the many trials that I) 
have, in attempting to ship bees and to have 
everybody satiated. If they did, and did 
not get discouraged, I shall have areverence 
and respect for them, that I have not for 
everybody. Below is a letter that gives you 
a little inkling of the matter : 

Friend Root :—If youremember, I ordered a tested | 
queen of you in June, 1879 After afew weeks, I 
wrote you it was not pure. You replied that she 
was one you bought of friend Shaw. Ina few days 
came another letter with one from friend Shaw. | 
You wanted me to be sure I was not mistaken. I 
wrote that I was not mistaken, and that I would re- | 
turn the queen so you could see for yourself, and 
sent with this letter a statement from J.S. Walter 
that the queen was not pure. Ina few days, I got 
another queen. Well now, friend Root, when I 
came to get the A BC, I found that Mr. Walter and | 
I were both mistaken. The queens are both pure 
queens, and just what I ordered of you. You will 
tind inclosed $3.00 with 25c for interest for the same, 
with an order for other goods. 


M. A. WILLIAMS. 

East Berkshire, Tioga Co., N. Y., Apr. 26, 1880. 

Friend W., even though I am tempted to 
feel a little impatient with you for not being 
better posted before being so positive, I am 
more than repaid by such an evidence of the | 
good there is yet in humanity. Your honest, | 
frank way of owning up your mistake. and 
making it good with the solid cash and_in- 
terest, gives me more faith in my fellow 
men. May God bless and reward you for 
this act. When queen after queen has gone 
to make things right, and, as far as possible, 
to give me a clear conscience in all these 
transactions, I have more than once, when 
the load seemed just a little more than I 
could possibly stand, prayed God to keep me 
from doubting him and my fellow men, and 
such letters as these help one wonderfully to 
go on. 

With the benefit of the new wired frames 
to hold the combs from breaking even in the 
hottest weather, and of other recent im- 
provements, we trust to have an easier time 
soon in getting good stock to every part of 
our land cheaply and safely. 


SIMPSON HONEY PLANT. 


The Simpson plants from our old patch of 
last year are now, some of them, knee high, 
and growing with a vigor and luxuriance 
that is enough to make me happy, anyway, 
every time I take a look at them. The boys 
ure now cultivating them, and the plants in 
the greenhouse will be set out as soon as we 
have another rain. Besides all we have, 
friend Irish is to bring me 2,000 plants from 
old roots to-morrow, and if we do not alto- 
gether get up a humming over in the north- 
west corner of the honey farm, it will be at 
least surprising. The new plants are to be 
treated to a sprinkling of guano and bone 
dust, just to make them feel at home out of 
doors you know. I have some fear that high 
manuring may deteriorate the quality of the 
honey while it increases the quantity, as is 
the case with the amber sugar-cane. 

THE RED-CLOVER QUEEN 


Iias wintered her colony beautifully, and | 


‘at half price. 


the bees seem to be just as industrious now 
as they were last fall. Queens have already 
been started, and we shall rear a large num- 


ber from her this season, if nothing prevents. 


She is moderately light in color, but her bees 
are rather more of a leather color than the 
average Italians. There is one more reason 


' why I rather prefer to rear queens from_her 


than from our usual imported stock. You 
remember what I have said in the A B C 
in regard to 


THE BRAULA, OR ITALIAN BEE-LOUSE. 


Last fall, we found rather more of these 
insects on our imported queens than ever 
before, and they have been found occasion- 
ally on the queens this spring and winter. 
We have always got them off, and thought 


| but little about it, but within a week past 


we have had the two letters given below : 


Mr. Root: —The queen you sent me the 23d of 
March arrived the 27th. There was some honey in 
the cage, and she was alive with about °; of the 
bees. I had no trouble in introducing her. I placed 
her in a new hive with a fair colony, and she laid 


| some eggs (two in a part of the cells), but not as 


freely as some of my black queens. This, however, 
I attributed to her journey. April 21st, while look- 
ing them over, I found larvie, but no eggs. While 
looking at the queen, I discovered an insect be- 
tween her shoulders, which I removed. Its body 
was about as large as the head of apin. It resein- 
bled a spider, but appeared to have a hard shell and 
had a good hold on the queen. To-day, April 27th, I 
opened the hive, and found no queen, but two 
queen cells capped. Now, here isa quandary. Did 
that insect kilithe queen? if not, what did? I am 
very much disappointed. This leaves my colony 
without a queen at a time when there are no drones 
in any of my hives. J. B. RATCLIFFE. 
Sterling Centre, Minn., April 27, 1880. 


I almost feel that my hopes are 
“blasted,” at least for a while. The $12.00 queen 
purchased of you is no where to be found. I got 
her from the express office April 24th, late in the 
evening. On the Monday following I ‘‘looked her 
up,” and found her without trouble. Upon her 
body, I noticed a red bug, or louse, perhaps a little 
larger than a good-sized pin-head. All her running 
about among the bees did not remove it, so I caught 
her as carefully as I could possibly, took it off, and 
replaced her, happy to think I was the owner of such 
anice queen. The next day but one, I thought I 


Friend Root: 


| would like to see her again, but could not find her; 


yet I was pretty sure she was there, for there were 
eggs in the cells. I have made searches almost 
daily since, but in vain. There were several queen- 
cells which I thought were “torn down,” but I guess 
they were just building them, as 1 notice several 
capped cells this morning. Your sad student, 
BURLEIGH R. PAXSON. 

Mingo, Ohio, May 3, 1880. 

What shall we think of it, my friends? I 
am sure. I hardly know what to think of it. 
It hardly seems from the accounts given 
that this should have been the cause of the 
queens’ dying so suddenly, but, if not, what 
should make them die at this season of the 
year? I have sent them both another queen, 
It may be well for us to keep 


our eyes open. Perhaps Frank Benton can 
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tell us whether or not the braula is doing 
any damage in its own home. 

THE ITALIAN OR SCARLET CLOVER. 

May 12th.—To my surprise, this plant 
was in full bloom just as the apple blos- 
soms were fading, and it now bids fair 
to be the much sought for plant that is 
to fill the vacancy between fruit bloom 
and white clover. I can scarcely imagine 
a more beautiful sight than would be 
a field of this scarlet clover. Everybody 
that sets eye on the blossoms falls into ex- 
clamations of praise. Best of all, it is per- 
fectly hardy; our plants have wintered with- 
out a particle of protection, and friend 
Ilasty says, on page 268, his have done the 
same. 

THE BASSWOOD PLANTATION, 


May 24th. — The basswood orchard is now | 


in its glory, but the trees that are sheltered 


by the large oaks, are making much the | 
Were I to start another bass- | 
wood plantation, I would go into a forest, | 


finest growth. 


eut out the large timber, and plant the 
young trees among the underbrush. In a 
vart of our field where wild blackberries 
iave got a hold, the basswoods are thriving 
most splendidly. It seems as if they want- 
ed something to cover the ground, and pro- 
tect it from the hot sun. If they were 
planted very thick, say 6 or 8 feet apart, and 
thinned out as they got crowded, perhaps 
that might answer as well. Mine were set 
16 feet apart, and it will be many years, be- 


fore they will cover and shade the whole | 


ground. They have now been out about 10 

years: many of them will blossom this sea- 

son, and we shall soon begin to think of lo- 

‘ating an apiary on the ground. 

THE COMMON LOCUST AS A HONEY PLANT. 
The bees are now doing so well on the 


locust, that I have had serious thoughts of | 


an acre or two of locust trees. They are 
rapid growers, and come into bloom when 
not more than 6 feet high. For several 
years, the locust yield has been a pretty sure 
thing, and the honey is of fine quality. An 
acre of thrifty trees, to come into bloom just 
before white clover, could not be otherwise 
than quite a help to an apiary of 100 colonies. 
Who can tell us more about their propaga- 
tion? and who will furnish trees, say from 
3to5feet high? It is said they are worth 
for posts enough to pay all expense of set- 
ting them out. 
THE SIMPSON PLANT IN MAY. 

The plants from the old roots of last year 
are growing With a robustness and vigor that 
promise something wonderful, to one who 
saw what a few plants did last year. They 
are now half as high as my head, and the 
great stout stalks measure fully a half-inch 
square. The 1000 roots purchased last fall 
are but little behind, and stirring the earth 
about them by running the cultivator both 
ways is giving them a start that is truly 
wonderful. Whenever I want something to 
make me feel happy, I just go over to that 
corner of the farm and look at the melilot 
and Simpson plants. The melilot, too, is 


beginning to stand up so that one could al- 
most hide himself in the rich, dark-green 


foliage. Friend Irish, who lives in an ad- 
joining county, has just brought me a load 
of Simpson roots. He says he shall never 
more —— any seeds, for, by breaking the 
great brittle roots in pieces and planting 
them, they will grow as readily as horse- 
radish. 1 have tried alot of them, but can 
not report as yet. I would say to those rais- 
ing plants from the seeds, that, to winter 
over, they must make a good root the first 
season. If planted now in the open ground 
they would be sure to make strong roots for 
next year, even if they did not bloom any 
this season. Those we raised in the open 
ground in August last, all winker> killea 
without an exception. 


The “dmilery.” 


PJ HE goods I ordered were received in good order, 
“Mand are entirely satisfactory. It is a pleasure 
~ to deal with a man that is prompt and honest. 
The same day I sent my order to you, I also sent one 
to B. K. Bliss, and not the scratch of a pen have I 
had from him yet. The freight on goods was only 
30c. to Bridgport, Ohio, and 25e. for wagon over to 
Wheeling. Wma. BITzER. 
Wheeling, W. Va., April 30, 180. 


Friend b., do you know that the above 
makes me feel like dodging, or getting some- 
where out of sight? I should not usually be 
afraid to have it said before you all; but the 
experience of the past month has been such, 
that Iam afraid there are a good many of 
the friends who will think it conveys an aw- 
fully erroneous idea. There is one point 

| from which we may draw a very important 

moral. A great many of you are now doing 
business, and getting money, more or less, 
| by mail. Be sure you send a receipt for 
every copper you receive the day you re- 
ceive it, even if you have to sit up nights to 
do it. If you cannot do it yourself, you can 
teach a boy or girl 10 years old, if you can do 
no better, to do it accurately and well. Ina 
very little time, they will like it, and be 
proud of their ability to do business. I am 
now buying goods from almost all parts of 
the world, and we are annoyed beyond meas- 
ure, by waiting weeks, or even months, be- 
fore getting a single scrap of reply; some- 
times the first intimation we have of the 
receipt of our order is the goods themselves 
so long afterward that we had given them 
up, and ordered elsewhere. I have some- 
times wondered if some of the large firms 
did not do it because they thought it an 
aristocratic way, to preserve this sort of 
lofty silence when they have been favored 
with an order. I do not believe in long 
stories, but 1 do like to get a speedy ac- 
knowledgement of some kind, even if it is 
no more than “QO. Kk.” scrawled hastily 
across a postal. 








WHEN ordering sections of odd sizes, please be 
sure to tell us which dimension is for top and _ bot- 
tom, and which is for sides. Many and many a time 
have we been obliged to delay orders, and write 
back to our customers, to ask this simple little ques- 
tion, even though the bees were swarming at the 


‘ time. 











. 
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WHAT AN A BC SCHOLAR DID. 


| RIEND ROOT: -—-Some two years ago, I sent 
you the name of 8. H. Duff as a subscriber 
= for GLEANINGS. He was then almost without 


any experience whatever in bee culture. Last year, | : : ; 
| sets the honey dew question at rest. We certainly 


he purchased, at reasonable rates, some dozen col- 
onies in old, dilapidated boxes. This spring, he de- 
sired me to assist him in transferring them. This I 
agreed to do, and last week was the time set. Think- 
ing the apple-tree bloom would be too far gone be- 
fore I could assist him, he went to work with a will, 
and, before the day arrived that we had agreed up- 
on, he had them all, with the exception of three, 
successfully transferred. He is certainly an apt 
scholar. But there is an element closely associated 
with him in the business which I must not omit to 
mention,—he has an excellent wife. She is a reader 
of the GLEANINGS, and has grasped the leading ideas 
of bee-keeping. She assisted her husband in trans- 
ferring by cutting out the combs while he fastened 
them into the frames. With such women, men can 
succeed in almost any business. It is only a veri- 
fication of the old adage, **They that rock the cradle 
rule the world.” 

Iam trying my hand this year on raising queens 
from an imported mother. I will report results in 
due time. Wm. BALLANTINE. 

Sago, Ohio., May, 1880. 

I most heartily agree with you, friend Bb. 


Of our 75 hands now at work, fully one half 
are women; and while they are far ahead in 





| which secrete the nectar. ‘Ih 


point of morals, they are also, for many pur- | 


poses, fully equal to a man for intellect and 
accuracy. 
rights question by any means, but I do mean 
that a man should take his wife into part- 
nership in his business, whatever it is; and 


I do not endorse the women’s | 


the more-she knows of the business, in all | 


its minutest details, the better it will be for 
both of them. May God bless friend D. and 
his excellent helpmate, and may they always 
work thus through life. 


——————— +6 a ———______- 
THE MAY NUMBER. 
da last GLEANINGS delighted me very much. 





With all our journals so excellent, what a 
hard struggle ‘Co-operative’ will have! The 
man who can not be satisfied with our journals as 
conducted at present should look in the dictionary 
for such words as cynic, pessimist, etc., and see 
how uninviting a label they would make. How good 
to take up any of our journals and feel that we are 
to get instruction, not invective and quarrels. 
Friend Hutchinson, I like frank criticisms; I 
should despise myself if I did not. They should be 
kind, and I believe you incapable of making any 
other. Both you and the editor misunderstood me. 
I wrote Mr. Nellis that I could see no possible harm 
from using # small tin bottle, but said, **Send one to 
Washington to get permit,’ which we can do if there 
is no objection. The postal authorities wish to ac- 
commodate all. I would urge not sending water till 
we get the permit. Of course, we must keep the 
spirit of all these laws. I wished to urge the impor- 
tance of also heeding the letter. 
MICROSCOPIC CLUBS. 
I was delighted to hear of your microscopic club. 
Your cross section of sting is excellent. Such clubs 
and such work will keep our boys from saloons, and 


other ways that lead down to death. God speed 
them. 
HONEY DEW. 
Mr. Editor, why not publish my article from 
American Bee Journal, present volume, page 367 It 


need more light on the matter of honey showers. 
A, J. COOK. 
Agricultural College, Lansing, Mich. 


Many thanks, friend Cook, for your kind 
words. I have no objection at all to a co- 
operative journal, and perhaps no other way 
will determine so well whether it will pay or 
not, as to try it and see.—Your compliment- 
ary words to the boys have stirred them al- 
ready to renewed exertions.—I confess that, 
with my many cares and calls, I had over- 
looked the article you mention, and take 
pleasure in giving it: 

SOMETHING NEW ABOUT HONEY DEW. 

While at Cornell? University, Ithaca, New York, I 
became much interested in some observations and 
investigations made by Mr. Wm. release, a very 
talented young man connected with the University, 
which entirely settles the matter of honey dew. 
Mr. Trelease has not only tasted the nectar secreted 
by the plants, but he has discovered the glands 
are often so large 
as to be easily recognized by tne unaided vision. 
Mr. Trelease showed me the glands on species of 
cassia, acassia, pasiflora—the May-pop of Alabama 


| prunes, and the cotton plant. On a fine acassia 


growing in the botanical laboratory of the Universi- 
ty, I not only saw the gland, but also the-drop of 
nectar, which I found sweet to the taste. I had the 
pleasure, not only of seeing Mr. Trelease’s beautiful 
drawings, but also of viewing the actual cross-sec- 
tions under the microscope. ‘The usual dermal cells 
are enlarged and lengthened at the glands. The 
cell walls seem more thin, while the enclosed pro- 
toplasm is much more dense. These glands are on 
the petioles of the leaves, on the ribs, or on the 
blade of the leaves. On the Partridge pea which 
has so often been noticed to be swarming with bees, 
the glands are large and numerous, and, Mr. T. says, 
rich in nectar. Let us observe during the coming 
season, whether the bees get all their gleanings 
from these nectar glands, or whether some comes 


| from the flowers as well, and if the latter be the 


case, let us note their comparative value. 
PROF. A. J. COOK. 
This settles the question as to whether 
plants yield honey except from their blos- 
soms, but does not help us in regard to hon- 
ey dews falling from the atmosphere. 
ee 00 
LAMP NURSERY AND DOLLAR QUEENS. 





A WORD RIGHT FROM FRIEND HAYHURST HIMSELF. 


of N reply to your inquiry on p. 231, I will say that 
if the lamp nursery is still an indispensable arti- 

cle in our apiary. I have been using one every 
season since you first described it in GLEANINGS, 
and like it better now than ever. Ihave repeatedly 
tried placing the finished cells in the nuclei, and 
also having them hatched in the chaff hives, be- 
tween sheet and cushion, but I still prefer the nur- 
sery. Lnow keep my nuclei quite weak, place the 
queen directly on the comb, do not touch her with 
my hands, and smoke her and the bees. By so do- 
ing, I rarely lose a queen. 

Most of the queens in my yard were hatched in 
the nursery. On the first of May this season, my 
hives (52) contained an average of ten combs (Lang- 
stroth) of brood, the brood circle extending to the 
wood, leaving little room in the corners for stores. 
I think this does not indicate feeble queens. 

Kansas City, Mo., May 12,80. E. M. HAYAURST. 
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CALIFORNIA BEE KEEPING. NO. 2. 





VINE CLOVER APIARY. 


J] 


i RIEND ROOT:—As you have seen fit to publish 
{ 
—- (which was unintentional) except Vine Clover 
Apiary, I will try to write you another note. 
this time Iam getting better acquainted in my new 
home, and am busy at work with the little pets. 
When I left home in Iowa, I looked and felt like a 
eandidate for the graveyard (for I had been sick for 
2 months with rheumatism), but the time I have 
spent in California, two months, has begun the work 
of improvement, and I now feel like a new man. 
When I left home, I put iny foundation machine, 
which I bought of you last spring, in my trunk, and 
brought it with me. After showing it to friend 


my writings, although no name was appended | 


By | 


as fast as hatched. 


| 
| 


Coon, and telling him my ideas of bee-keeping, he | 


concluded that he wanted me to stay with him; and 
that he would divide the apiary, and move one half 
about three and a half miles away. As the bees 


were full of honey, and the practice here had been | t I 
tacked over the whole under side, it can be 


'made and tried very cheaply. 


to take out some combs from each hive and smash 
them up and drain the honey from them in a some- 
what old-fashioned way, I suggested that we get 
aa extractor. But, as very much has been said 
about the market of California being ruined by the 
Los Angeles extracted honey, we concluded to try a 
home-made machine; and it is surprising to see 
how the people inquire for that ‘‘machine honey,” 
and take it in preference to comb honey, and at the 
same price. But it is very thick and good honey, 
having stood in the hives all winter. 

QUEEN NURSERY TO PUT OVER OR INTO A HIVE. 

Since the bees here are all natives, and we wish to 
Italianize right away, we needed a lamp nursery; 
but, as it costs so much to get one over the moun- 
tains, I concluded to get up a substitute for one. 
So I took a frame the size of a honey frame, but 
about 2 inches broad, and divided it up into small 
apartments by putting partitions across both per- 
pendicularly and horizontally. One side of said 
frame, I then covered with a sheet of wire cloth, and 
the other side is covered with pieces of wire cloth, 
bent at the ends so as to spring inside of each apart- 
ment. Then small beeswax cups are put in each 
apartment, in which honey can be put with a small 
zine oiler, for feed for young queens. Now all T 
have to do is to lay the queen cells in the small 
apartment- and let them hatch, and stay there till 
needed, as there is no danger of their murdering 
their sisters. The whole thing is to be hung in the 
centre of a strong colony of bees so as to keep up 
the necessary heat. Now, if you can understand 
this description, and if you have not published it 
before, I would like to have everybody know about 
this kind of nursery, so that patent right men dare 
not trouble it. It isa handy invention here, where 
every thing is high priced. 

The Lippia nodifora is not up much yet, but other 
flowers are blooming profusely, and the bees are 
building comb rapidly. O. 8. DAVIs. 

Lemoore, Cal., April 9, 1880. 


Thanks, friend D. Your plan of a nur- 
sery is old, and one that has been much dis- 
cussed in our back volumes. The difficulty 
here is that we occasionally have cool nights, 
except in the very warmest part of our sum- 
mers, and when the weather. is just a little 


cool the bees draw away from the nursery, | with others not so treated. 


| give. 
| watered stocks, get below par very soon. 


and the queens are chilled. In the even 


/ climate of California, it may succeed very 


well in very powerful colonies. My most 
successful experiments in that line were 
with aframe of cages placed right over a 
strong colony. The queen cells were simply 
laid in the cages, which had wire cloth bot- 
toms, and the whole was then covered with 
aheavy woolen cloth. By simply turning 
up this cloth, the queens could be picked out 
So well did this work, 
that I offered them for sale during one sea- 
son, but at the approach of cool nights it 
lacked the requisite warmth, and I was 
forced to adopt the lamp to keep up an even 
temperature. This was before the chaff 
hive was even suggested, and, since you 
speak of it, it occurs to me that if the same 
device were put in a chaff hive, and a good 
chaff cushion placed over it, it might make 
avast difference. As it is only a frame of 
the size of the hive, divided into boxes about 
2 inches square, with a sheet of wire cloth 


To put in 
cells and take out queens, you have only to 
uncover it, without opening the hive at all. 
ee 00 
WATER FOR BEES. 


HAVE been studying on the problem of giving 
my bees water at all times inside the hive, but 
have pretty much given the whole thing up. 
The reasons for this abandonment, I will proceed to 
So far as [ can discover, watered bees, like 
There 
must be some reason for this, and I think I have hit 
uponit. The instinct of bees very strongly impels 
them to sip up all moisture found inside the hive, as 
a means of getting rid of it; and they will keep hero- 
ically at this work until they injure themselves. It 
thus becomes impossible, or nearly so, to give them, 
inside the hive, just what water they need and no 
more. The bee uses his sack indiscriminately as 
honey-carrier, stomach, or slop-bucket. Weshould 
be especially careful how we compel him to make 
the latter use of it in cold weather, when going out- 
doors to empty the slop is not practicable. Not 
only will bees attack as a nuisance all free water in- 
side, but the experience of friend Simpson, on page 
8 of the present volume, shows that they will make 
earnest and long continued efforts to drink dry pud- 
dles of water they find near the doorway. As these 
bees came out well, we may conclude that we may 
give water near the doorway without very much 
danger that serious harm will result. Friend Miller, 
on page 58, also gives a similar case, and expresses 
surprise that the bees went at the puddle with a 
buzz of excitement. They felt just as you would 
feel, dear Novice, should you suddenly discover wa- 
ter ankle deep in your front porch. Friend McCord 
ought to have suspected something when he found 
a colony of bees taking out of his bottle six or eight 
ounces of water per day in March. (Page 131, Vol. 7.) 
The amount of sugar that can be liquefied with eight 
ounces of water is pretty large. You followed suit, 
and your experimental colony became extinct. 
More recently, as we read on page 58, you have been 
experimenting again, using a sponge instead of a 
bottle. You have not told us, I believe, what effect 
it had on the prosperity of the colonies, compared 
How did it turn out? I 


—— 
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° | 
venture the prediction that no good was visible. | My late clover plants most of them perished last 
The fact that has the strongest tendency to mislead | 


is that bees will take more candy where water is 
given. 
to get it off his hands somehow. 
enough, and have our arrangements perfect enough 
to water our bees just as men water valuable horses, 


A bee overloaded with water naturally tries | seeds. 


When we get wise | 


winter, and I shall have to fall back on this spring's 
planting. Fortunately I have © pretty good stock of 
I didn’t just know whether clover would 


bear to be littered for protection or not. I found 


| out to my sorrow that it is one of the most particu- 


giving just enough to suffice, and at proper inter- | 


vals, no doubt the cause will be benefitted; until 


then probably not. 


Thirst and untimely brood-rearing are, I think, the | 


causes of failure in wintering bees in warm cham- 
bers. When we can mncet these difficulties success- 
fully, wintering bees in warm rooms is likely to be a 
favorite method. At present, without water they 
die of thirst. and with water they drink themselves 
to death, it may be. The remnant ef a colony with 
damp combs and thinned honcy can be preserved for 
some time ina warm room. Sitting near me, as I 
write (April 15th), is a hive with a hybrid queen and 
about 100 bees. They were brought in the 10th of 
March, and at that time numbered perhaps 500, For 
the first 12 days only a few of them died; but they 


lar plants in this respect. The warm spells, and re- 
peated freezing and thawing of last winter would 
have killed a great part of them any way; but it is 
clear that more would have survived if I had not 
scattered corn stalks over them. Melilotus, alfalfa, 
and yellow clover endured both the winter and the 


| covering; and, what seems remarkable in a foreign 


| annual, Italian clover where entirely unprotected 
| lived through, but every plant died where any cov- 


reared brood, and, in this last effort to save their ru- | 


ined fortunes, they exhausted themselve3 so that 
they have died rapidly of late. 


The whole business of stimulating bees to raise | 


early brood, whether by candy and water, or by flour 
and honey, is an abomination, I believe. 
cess of preparing chyme to feed the young larve is 
an exhausting one—and much more so in cold 
weather—and the result is that the old bees are used 
up a month earlier than they ought to be. After they 
are gone, the colony falls behind the others that 
have not raiscd brood; or, perhaps, dwindles and 
perishes. The true policy I imagine to be to make 
the bees supremely comfortable, and to see that 
they have sealed honey, not only enough to keep 
them from starvation but enough tokeep them from 
the sense of poverty. Then, if they raise a little 
brood it is well, and if they choose to postpone it till 
warm weather, just as well. Daring this warm win- 
ter, every black and hybrid colony I have—unless 
very weak, or queenless, or cursed with a leaky 
roof—has been rearing brood. My solitary Italian 
stock did not raise a single larva until along in 
March. They had only about 1,000, April Ist; but, 
by April 13th, they had surpassed nearly every colo- 
in the yard in the total amount of brood raised. Let 
u3 Save the vitality of the bees until it can be ex- 
pended with the largest results. 

I have been experimenting with bunches of capil- 
lary tubes to hold a supply of water for a caged 
queen and bees, but attain to nothing but failure as 
yet. The water all dries out in a day’s time. Iam 


The pro- | 


impressed with the idea that moisture not mechan- | 
ically in the condition of water can be contrived for ; 


the use of our queens and bees that go by mail. 
Some vegetables contain three-fourths of their 
weight of water. Possibly atin vial corked with a 
bit of sponge and filled with minced raw potato or 
apple would be a help to the little voyagers. 
ask me about a honey-bearing corn. I think every 
acre of our immense acreage of corn might be made 
to yield a good lot of honey just as well as not. I 
have the matter mentally booked as the very next 
thing to work for; but the fear of getting too many 
irons in the fire restrains me at present. Is there 
not somebody else that can find time to take the 
corn plant in charge? 


ering was over it. 

To say good bye with, let me tell you of the best 
and cheapest self binder for GLEANINGS, or any 
other magazine. It is a carpet hammer and a paper 
of wire nails. E. E. HASTY. 

Richards, Lucas Co., O. 


Thanks, friend H. Iam prepared to en- 
dorse some of your ideas on water for bees, 
but not allof them. The colony to which I 
gave water in a sponge, as well as candy, is 
all right, and it did not dwindle at all; but 
I did not give it any great quantity of water. 
If we can supply water, pollen, aud sugar 
just about. as they come from natural sour- 
ces, we can rear brood at pleasure, at any 
time of the year; but I admit we often do 
harm instead of good, in this kind of artifi- 
cial helping. I am glad you tried the bunch 
of glass capillary tubes; I have many times 
studied over it, but concluded it would be 
likely to do as you say. So it seems that al- 
though a mulch is a benefit to strawberries 
and the like, it is not necessarily so with all 
of the clovers. 


FRIEND JONES, AND A SKETCH OF THE 
WAY HE IS RANSACKING THE EN- 
TIRE FACE OF OLD MOTHER 
EARTH AFTER THE BEST 
IIONEY BEES. 


PALESTINE, 


EAR FRIEND ROOT:—As I am on a trip 
through the Holy Land, to examine the bees, 
and import some, I thought I would drop you 

a line about holy bees, or the bees of Palestine. I 

am now sending some of my party, or rather some 

of my guides and several muleteers, with bees across 
the country to Jerusalem, thence to Jaffa, where 
they are to be shipped to Cyprus, to Mr. Benton, 

who has charge of them until I return to Cyprus. I 

Shall try in future to give you a description of them, 

or rather perhaps send you some of the bees of the 

Holy Land. Ihave got some from Jerusalem and 

various other places in Judea, some from Jaffa, 











4 


| some from east of the Jordan and Dead Sea, some 


You 


from Damascus, and some from Mount Lebanon 
and other places. I am determined to get them 
safely to Canada, so I can test their qualities. I 
have secured enough, I hope, so there will be no 
mistake about my getting some home alive, and, if 
I was not sanguine about their good points, I would 
not go to the great expense I have to secure them. 


| They are very handsome bees, fly much farther for 


honey than ours, and fly wonderfully fast; in fact, 
I found bees an incredible distance from their hives. 
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When you get away east of the Jerdan and Dead 
Sea near the desert, where sometimes there are no 
hives for twenty miles, you can easily tell the dis- 
tance they go for honey. 


at Jerusalem, who will forward it to me. 


The flora of the country here is very different 
from that of America, and is also very changeable; 
especially from Jerusalem east to the desert. I 
don’t think this country equal to America as a honey 
country. Some of the natives claim that the bees 
of Palestine are far superior to any others, as they 
ure holy bees, and endowed with wonderful knowl- 
edge and powers. They have some very distinct pe- 
culiarities, and are probably as pure a race of bees 
as now exists. Iam wonderfully pleased with their 
appearance, and, if they prove as valuable in Amer- 


ica as I anticipate, I shall not be sorry for my large | 
expenditure, which has so exceeded my expecta- | 
tions that I had to cable home from Jerusalem for | 


$400.C0 more, to carry out the project. But as the 
guide has sent on our pack animals and says we 
must start, I must close. I hope this will reach 
you. It will be posted at Jerusalem or Jaffa. I will 
write again when I have something besides a saddle 
for a writing desk. I hope to be back to Canada by 
the first of June. D. A. JONES. 


May God speed you, friend Jones, in your | 


explorations for the benefit of the bee-keep- 
ers of the world. 


how I rather think we all do, far more than 


a studied article. Give us just such sketches | 
of real life, written on the saddle; and if | 
you want more help, we will try to furnish | 
We place to your credit $10.00 for the | 


it. 
above letter. 
——— SE 


MY FIRST ATTEMPT WITH BEES. 





No. 1. 





= myself sufficiently posted to venture in the 
uncertain business “on my own hook,” 


Having heard of a hundred swarms that were to 


be let out on halves, I went to consult my old em- | 


ployer as tothe propriety of my takingthem. After 
talking over the matter, we went to work and fig- 
ured up the amount of material necessary for hives, 
sections, ete. I then made a bargain for having 
them cut. We then figured up the smouat of honey 
that the bees wovld be likely to make, and the 
amount that I would be likely to obtain for it. 
After subtracting my estimated expenses from my 
estimated profits, we concluded that it would pay 


me. I then went to consult the man who owned the | 


bees, and made a bargain to take them. 

The bees, however, were in charge of a man who 
had had them on shares for the last year, who lived 
about 15 miles distant. I then went back to my old 


employer, and offered to work ali the following day 
for him providing he would go with me to examine 
the bees, which offer he accepted. 

On the day following my work, we started, and ar- 
rived about seven o’clock inthe morning. Weasked 
the mun having charge of the bees as to their condi- 
tion, and were informed that they were in excellent | 


I have also found some | 
very fine honey plants, and am trying to get the na- | 
tives to save me some seed and send it to my agent | 


} Give us more of just such | 
notes as this one. for I value it, amd some- | 


AVING worked for an experienced bee-keep- | 
er for the last three seasons, I considered | 


condition; also that he had had two large swarms 

the day previous, but had not noticed them until 
| it was so late and chilly that he could not get them 
into hives. In the meantime, he lead the way to 
where the bees were. We found asmall swarm on 
the back of a hive completely chilled. Next came 
| the two swarms which were on two corners of a rail 

fence, and, as we should judge, the bees from about 
| twenty swarms. We then went and examined the 
| hive, and found, to our infinite surprise, that the 
bees bad surely swarmed. We came to the conclu- 
sion that they had not only swarmed, but swarmed 
out by the wholesale, some leaving nothing at all 
in the hives, and some leaving the queen with about 
adozen bees, Out of about two hundred swarms, 
we found 40 left. 

We now wished to know the cause of this, and so 
asked the man, and were informed that some of 
them were not set out until the 12th of April, this 
being the 4th. We then inspected the place where 
| they were wintered. and found a room about 10x12, 
with no chance of ventilation, as I could see, and 
you may imagine the odor of the air, which was so 
sickening that we could hardly bear it. We con- 
cluded to try to save the bees on the fence. So we 
got some hives with honey in them, and put the 
bees in, in the best shape we could. 

We then started on our homeward journey. I now 
felt that if this was bee-keeping, it was not 
| what it was “cracked up to be,”’ and made up my 
mind that hereafter I would look for more certain 
business. R. J. D. 


2 
> 


CRITICISMS SUGGESTED BY APRIL 
GLEANINGS. 





will not sag without wire in our latitude, is it? 
I shall wire my frames. Foundation is taking 
its proper place in bee-culture.—Tke Growlery has a 
good occupant this time. A man’s worth in busi- 
| ness is shown up by what he does, and success is at 
ia premium in business estimation everywhere; but 
the thing is open to any one.—Doolittle’s observa- 
tion about introducing queens gives me some new 
| thoughts, and reasonable ones.—About stealing il- 
| lustrated ideas: Taking that view, what shall we 
| denominate our literary effusions? The thoughts 
of others impress us, and, under like impulses, we 
retint their expressions, shading their ideas with 
touches here and there, imparting a chiaroscuro 
suggested by our own natures. Well, whose are 
they then? and raust we run all about in the corri- 
dors of our minds to see whose name and super- 
scription hangs over these expressions, and give 
credit after credit?—Marking the queen: good; can 
you do it?—Our Homes: If Mr. G. K. W. can not be- 
lieve the drone theory, will he accept the proposi- 
tion that an egg purposed by natural surroundings 
to hatch a worker bee can be changed and hatched 
out a queen? But somehow I am impressed that 
his mind is not like the old woman's, whom I once 
told of having seen flying fish. She blurted the lie 
in my face. I think G. K. W. but jokes. Howcana 
man shut his eyes and disbelieve the testimony? A 
true history of any man’s inner life will move the 
emotions of many a fellow-being. None but Jesus 
ever taught to give good for evil. and make of ita 
fair exchange! Wma. L. GORDEN. 
Shreveport, La., April 19, 1880. , 


{ is not fully recorded that Mrs. Dunham’s fdn. 
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ROOFS TO CHAFF HIVES. 


SOME VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS FROM A “ONE YEAR” 
PUPIL. 





LTHOUGH I have been an A BC scholar only 

one year, I could give inquite an experience; 

=< put I will not impose on your good nature to 
that extent at thistime. I want to call your atten- 
tion to an improvement as I know it to be by ex- 
perience -on your chaff hive cover. And first 1 
would like to know why you pitched the roof towards 
the entrance, since it throws the water down in 
front of the hive. I am making mine to throw it to 
the sides which secms to me to be correct. My im- 
provement consists in the manner of hanging the 
cover. It has always bothered me to know what to 


do with the frames of comb and bees when I take | 


them out of the hive for examination, etc. I have 
tried setting them on the ground, but that is too 
rude and dirty; I also made a portable rack, but 
it was too much trouble to carry it about; so after 
studying the matter over, I hit upon the idea which 
you will understand by the accompanying drawing. 


we 
- 


oot 34... 
saci <2 -- 
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COOPER’S IMPROVEMENT. 


You will notice that the cover is hung to the hive 
by two wooden strips at either end, pivoted to the 
cover and hive so that the cover may be raised and 
thrown off to the side with one hand; in fact, with 
one finger, so nicely is it balanced, leaving the other 
hand to carry any thing necessary. Then, the strips 
being the proper length, the cover will be held just 
the right distance from the hive to form, with the 
edge of the hive, a perfect rack that will hold all the 
frames that you want to remove. 
is always in its place ready to be replaced on the 
hive without having to hunt it or even stoop to pick 
it up. I made the two side pieces of the frame of 
the cover long enough to come fiush with the edge 
of the hive. Make the strips of strong wood ',xl4 
inches, and of the necessary length to hold the cover 
the distance before stated. Pivot the strips with 145 
inch wood screws to the projections on the cover, 
and to corner posts of the hive, as you see by the 
drawing. Try hanging one and see if you will not 
find it as convenient as I do. J. W. COOPER. 

Salem, Ind., Mar. 5, 1880. 

I too, friend C., have felt the need of some 
yood place to put the frames when I lifted 
them out, especially the first one; and I 
agree with you, too, that if we have an im- 
plement for the purpose it is often not at 
hand when wanted. I presume I open hives 
most in the evening, as I happen to walk 
about among them, and I seldom wish to 
take the time to go after a smoker or tools. 
I have rather objected, of late years, to hing- 
ing covers, because it is often unhandy to 


| quite freely, and he gives his plan of feeding. 


| was when taken from the troughs. 


Your cover too | 


broken, just by being hinged; but in the 
past few weeks we have had some very 
heavy winds, and the covers to the chaff 
hives have gone off flying, even those cover- 
ed with tin. I told the boys I guessed it 
would not happen again, but it has happened 
several times, and, in one case the cushions 
were drenched with rain. I presume your 
device would keep a tin cover, at least, in 
its place, and then the convenience of al- 
ways having a place to set the combs from 
the upper story, where they would not get 
blown over would be quite an item. Per- 
haps some will like the contrivance and 
some will not, so they might be prepared 
and sold with or without the hives. We 
make the roof with the eaves as we do, be- 
-ause the siding, or rather the poorest pieces 
of siding, will then make the roof. Where- 
as, if we turned the eaves the other way, it 
would not. The matter has been often 
talked about, but I can not tind that the bees 
are often much inconvenienced by the drip. 
ee 08 


FRIEND THOMSON’S STORY. 


HOW THE BEES REMOVE THE WATER FROM THIN 
HONEY, ETC. 





i SAW an article in April No. of GLEANINGS, p. 
14, headed ‘‘Feeding Sorghum to Bees.” It 
seems that the writer has fed it to his bees 
In 
his closing remarks he says, “‘We don't think that 
our bees expelled any of the water on the wing be 
tween the troughs and the hives; every thing kept 
dry. When fed very thin, it was thin in the hives.”’ 
Now, I would like to wager my old hat against his 
old hat, that he is very much mistaken in his obser- 
vations. Again, I would like to wager him a barrel 
of good winter apples (that is, if we should happen 
to have a good crop this year), that the syrup was 
quite a bit thicker when stored in the hives than it 
I think you 
know, and I am very sure I know, that bees doexpel 
the water from very thin liquid sweets, while on the 
wing. I think that I can prove it satisfactorily to 
any one who has a mind to try it. 

Perhaps I would better tell how I came to be so 
very wise. Well, it happened in this way: We had 
an early frost last fall, which killed off nearly all of 
the flowers. This, of course, put the bees on short 
rations from the fields. As the weather became 
very warm after the frost, the bees were out in 
large numbers in search of stores. They soon dis- 
covered a nucleus swarm that was rather light in 
bees, and they pitched into it, and would have 
cleaned it out in short order, had I not been on hand 
to take care of them. I took a blanket and threw 
over them, and poured water on it. This seemed 
to dampen the ardor of the robbers. About this 
time, an old bee man came along and said, 

*‘What are you doing there?’ 

Said IT, “I am trying to stop robbing.” 

He replied, “When my bees get to robbing | feed 
them.” 

“Feed them?” said I, ‘*What do vou feed them?” 

“Sugar and water.”’ 

“Sugar and water? Why, Mr. Root says in GLKAN- 
INGS, if you feed sugar and water to bees outside of 
the hives, it is almost sure to start robbing.”’ 

“Yes, if you give it to them too thick. I make it 


— 


have them hinged, and they sometimes get | very thin, just swect cnough so that the bees will 
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work on it, and I never have any trouble with it. 
keeps the bees busy and out of mischief.” 

“Well,” said I, “here goes for sugar and water 
then.”’ 

So I went to the house and got a quart fruit can, 
and put into it about '5 lb. of sugar, and filled it up 
with water; took a piece of board about 8 inches 
square, and cut creases in it a la Root, with my 
knife (I have no buzz saw), inverted the can on the 
board, and carried it out and set it on a box. The 
bees soon found it, and took to it just as naturally 
as ducks do to water. The way the bees carried it 
off was astonishing tome. It was just anxious fun 
to stand there and watch them. They kept coming 
thicker and faster and more of them, and soon the 
can was hid by them. 

All at once, something seemed to say to me, 


‘Come, old boy, what are you standing there ‘gawp- | 


ing’ in that way for? Don’t you know that you 
have got that too sweet, and when that is gone there 
will be a shower of lightning around here, and it will 
be too hot for you and all the rest of the folks?” 
That started my big boots, and the way I flew around 


might have been a caution to young folks, if there | 
I happened to have | 


had been any of them around. 
some more bits of boards handy, and, my knife be- 
ing sharp (it always is), the creases went into those 
boards ‘‘quicker.’’ Then I rushed into the house 
after more cans, tumbled on a basket of clothes and 
fell on my nose, got up on my toes, seized the cans 
and out of the door “I goes,’’ and soon had 3 more 
cans ready for business, 
of sugar in each can. 


While arranging the cans on the stand, [ felt some- 
Going to rain, I thought; | 


thing wet strike my hand. 
but, looking up, I saw not a cloud; 
clear as could be. Soon, I felt it again. 
this mean? said I; and, looking again, I saw some 
fine spray falling. Soon I discovered that it came 
from the bees. There, you greedy fellows, I said, 
you are loading up too heavily. You take more 
than you can carry,and are throwing itaway. After 
watching them awhile, I saw some of this spray fall 
on a board, and it made tiny wet spots, but soon 
evaporated. Then I began to have a kind of hanker- 
ing to know what it was that the bees were throw- 
ing away. So I went and got an oil-cloth table- 
spread, and spread it on the ground under the bees, 
and soon had enough of that spray to get a taste of 
it. (Now don’t laugh; you know that Prof. Cook 
tasted of the liquid from the tree louse. He was in 
search of light, and so was I.) How do you suppose 
it tasted? Some would say, “Sweet; of course.” 
Not a bit of sweet about it; it was pure water, and 
nothing else, according to my taste. There, said I, 
that isthe way the bees evaporate their honey, in 
part at least. Now, if Mr. Oren will take a stand 
some 15 or 20 feet from his feed troughs, and have 
the troughs between him and the sun, and look 
under the bees as they fly for home, I think that he 
will see plenty of spray falling. 


it was just as 


Friend Root, I wish that you or some one who’ has 
the tools to doit with, would analyze the honey sack, 
and try to find out how the bees separate the water 
from the sweet, or the sweet from the water. It 
seems to me that the sack is a sort of laboratory or 
filter. 

’ ne point more as to the way the bees act when 
fed very thin feed in the hive: They fill themselves 
as they do when they take it from the feeder out- 


It | 


I put two table-spoonfuls | 


What does | 


side, go out, take wing, expel the water, and return 
and store in combs. I wish you would try it, and 
see if your bees do as mine do. 

Now if you think this (or any part of it) will be of 
any use to the readers of GLEANINGS, use it; if not, 
“chuck it into the waste basket.” C. THOMSON. 

Brighton, Mich., April 8, 1880. 

me 00 oe 
PAINTING HIVES INSIDE. 


A PRETTY STRONG PLEA IN FAVOR OF SO DOING. 





fN reply to Bro. G. J. Flansburgh, in Vol. viii., p. 
iW 175, | would say that my bees wintered as well 
as I could wish, for I did not lose one, and you 
know that a year ago last winter °{ of the bees died, 
| or at least they did in our part of the State. I could 
not say in regard to the inside painting, as I only 
had part of mine painted inside, and they were chaff 
hives, and were left on summer stands, while those 
in single hives were put in the cellar. I have not 
used any division board, or anything on top of my 
hives. I leave the honey board in, with some empty 
boxes on, and have not lost one in the last two win- 
ters. 
I had one swarm that would not stay in their 
| hive, though they had it almost full of honey and 
brood. They came out for three successive days, 
and settled, and each time I put them back. Final- 
ly I took one of my newly painted hives (it was 
| hardly dry inside) and set the combs in it, and tried 
| them inthat. That was the last of their swarming. 
I like the hive painted inside for two or three 
| reasons; first, they areso much easier to clean, and 
the bees keep them neater inside; in cold weather, 
if frost collects and melts as it does here, it will run 
out and hardly leave a damp spot; and, last but not 
least, the bees do not daub them so much with prop- 
olis. JAMES PARSHALL. 
Union Valley, Mo., Apr. 13, 1880. 
00 
FINDING QUEENS IN STOCKS SUPPOSED 
TO BE HOPELESSLY QUEENLESS, 





ALSO A HINT ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF QUEEN 
CAGES. 


TPE last time I wrote to you, I said I had som- 

| thing strange to tell you. Perhaps you re- 
member that you sent me a tested queen 
which came in very bad order and died. You sent 
me another which arrived in fine condition, and 
after keeping her caged in the hive 3 days, I turned 
her loose and the bees balled her. I shut her up 
again, and when I next opened it, she was dead. I 
am sorry I did not try to remember every minutia, 
but I did not think it necessary then. I will state, 
however, what I do distinctly remember. It was 
about the 15th of December when I received her. 
My bees had been queenless for more than 2 months. 
They were the most docile bees I ever handled, and 
did not need asmoker. I had looked through the 
hive often in Oct. and Noy., and know there was no 
queen, for my little son had killed her. I released 
the second queen I got from you, after she had been 
in the hive, caged, 3 days, the weather being cold. 
I had left the cage in the hive, and, while I was try- 
ing to catch the queen again, many of the caged 
Italians crawled out of the cage, and many of my 
black bees went into the cage; so I could not sepa- 
rate them but put the queen in again, and put the 
cage back into the hive. I opened the hive again in 


| 
—_—— 


| a few days, and opened the cage, but could not find 
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the queen. I looked until I was sure she was not in 
sight (there were some behind the water bottle), 
and then shook the adhering bees off into the hive 


| 





and gave a more minute examination, and found 
her fastened in behind the bottle, dead. Iclosedthe | on plants. He finds it equally potent with real sun- 


hive in despair, and did not open it again until the 
middle of February, when brood rearing had well 
started. I was going totry anexperiment. An old 
bee-keeper was at my house not long since, and as- 
serted that bees more than 16 days old could not 
make aqueen. I opened my hive, and to my be- 
wilderment, I found plenty of eggs, larvae, capped 


| 
| 
| 


It has long been known that wonders are accom- 
plished in vegetable growth, during the almost per- 
petual sunlight of the sub-arctic summer. This fact 
incites Dr. Siemens to try the effect of electric light 


light. He supplements sunlight with electric light, 
keeping the plants bathed in light for 24 hours in 
each day, whenlo! the growth is doubled. This 


| proves that plants need no resting period. The 


brood and plenty of young bees just hatched. I ex- | 
| scripts, the old trilobites of the paleozoic world, so 


amined and found an Italian queen as fine looking 
as any I ever saw. : 

You have always beaten me in the strange things 
which I have discovered, but I don’t think you can 
thistime. Perha»s you think the queen you sent 
did not die, and that I was mistaken. I know it was 
a dead queen I saw, besides, that decision will be 
against you, for lam sure the young bees are hy- 
brids, and you proposed to send me a tested queen. 
The bees were so young and so il (against you 
again) that 1 could not fully satisfy myself as to 
their purity, but I intend to asccrtain, and will let 
you know. 

Again the same old “bee-man” said that bees will 
steal eggs from another hive, and make a queen. I 
thought perhaps the caged queen might have laid 
some eggs in the cage, and the bees might have got 
one; but fertilization would have been almost im- 
possible, for I feel sure there had not been a drone 
within 5 miles of me in 2 months previous to the 
15th of Dec. Now how will you account for it? 

Cabot, Ark., March 16, 1880. BL. F. CaATHEY. 

I should say, friend C., that there were 
two queens in the hive in the first place. 
You destroyed one, and introduced another, 
and there were still two. Another explana- 
tion might be that a small swarm swarmed 
out, and clustered on this hive, and the 
queen was allowed to crawlin. Such things 
often happen in the winter, when the weath- 
er is warm enough. A weak hybrid swarm 
might have come from the woods, if there 
were none near you. We quite often find 
queens in our apiary when, according to the 
“slates”? there should be none. As we have 
several reports of queens getting lost in the 





practical bearing of this fairly makes one’s mouth 
water. Just think of strawberries of our own rais- 
ing by the first of June, and then on till late in July. 

Prof. Wolcott shows us that those curious nonde- 


long thought apodal, were well supplied with ex- 
cellent feet, and by thin sections of the fossils them- 
selves proves it. A startling discovery in geology ! 
Physiologists have just demonstrated, contrary to 
all past teaching, that the scrotal cavity is already 
lined with the peritoneum before the descent of the 
organs which are to occupy it. Thus the old inex- 
plicable view of pushing the peritoneum in advance 
is pushed aside. Physiologists have also shown that 
the uterine mucous membrane is a decidua vera, 
not only at parturition, but at every catemenial. 
But the most curious discovery comes to us from 
Rev. Dr. McCook of Philadelphia, whose researches 


| among those wonders of animal life, the ants, have 


become famous the world over. It is he who has 
confirmed the wonderful discoveries of Lincecum, 
in reference to the agricultural ant of Texas, which 
were long thought, because of their very marvelous 
and unique character, to be creatures of an active 


| imagination. These ants not only construct cities 


with paved streets, but they build roadways, clear 
land, and sow grain, which they have transported 
often for a considerable distance. 

This late discovery of Dr. MeCook has to do with 
an ant which peoples New Mexico and Colorado. 
The immediate point of Dr. McCook’s researches 
was ‘the garden of the gods,’ the nests of the ants 
being excavated in the stony crests of low ridges, 
which run through this mountain girt paradise. 
The nests themselves are a veritable labyrinth, 
made up of various chambers, connected by gal- 
leries, which extend for several feet into the friable 


| sandstone. The carving of the chambers is usually 
| smooth, though the ceilings are left rough. This 


manner mentioned, cages should always _ be | 
made so that no corners or places are left. 


where a queen or bee can get wedged in or 


caught. 
—— 
NOVEL DISCOVERY IN NATURAL HIS- 
TORY. 





BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


A paper read before the Agricultural College Natural 
History Society, on Friday evening, April 23. 


. HEN Hamlet said, ‘There are more things in 
' heaven and earth than are dreamt of in 


your philosophy. Horatio,’’ science had 





scarce put aside her swaddling cloth. Now the | 
prince would say, “There are more things in earth | 


alone than a Yankee could guess at, though wide 
awake.’ Yet these wonders, which science is so 


rapidly unearthing, seem to grow none the less, | 
though discovery be so active, if we may judge by 
| thousands, consisting of the lords, ladies, soldiers, 


the revelations of the recent past. The last year, 
and even the past few months, hare shown unusu- 
alactivity in scientifie discovery. 


roughness is no matter of accident or carelessness, 
but is fashioned purposely, that the tiny feet of a 
most wonderful living store-house may bear up 
their large burden of sweet nectar. This store- 
house is truly a unique among created things. It is 
simply an ant whose abdomen has lost all semblance 
of its former form and structure, and become a ca- 
pacious reservoir for liquid sweets. Even the ab- 
dominal viscera, now useless, to this inactive sta- 
tionary being, have been snatched away by ever 
frugal nature. The only muscular development 
needed would be that of the legs which bear up this 
sack of honey, and that necessary to drink down 
and pump up the honey as it was received from or 
yielded up to the others of the household, and there- 
fore little else is found. The sack is the size of a 
large pea; all the rest, less than a pin head. Each 
nest contains 10 chambers, and each chamber 30 of 
thes: live honey bags, making 300 of the latter in 
all. Besides these there are other hundreds, yea 


and laborers, peculiar to all ant communities, Dr. 
McCook now has a colony of these curious insects in 
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confinement at Philadelphia. He feeds them sugar, | any time. for their advantage and improve- 


and finds that they thrive even in confinement far | ment. 


away from their native home among the rocks and 
the mountains. 

The worker ants procure their food at night. 
This consists of nectar from a species of oak galls. 
Upon our common elm, Ulmus Americana, we fre- 
quently meet nectar galls, caused by the irritating 
presence of plant lice, Pemphigus ulmicola (Fitch). 
The lice live within the gall and secrete the sweet 
nectar, which is greatly relished and much sought 
after by bees and other sweet-loving insects. Nor 
do we wonder, for it is very pleasant, as I well know 
by actual test. Do you wrinkle your eye-brows? 
Well, I have taken it right from the gall, while you 
all have first allowed the bees to bear it in their 
stomachs to the hive, and store it in their combs. 
That is all the difference. 

Whether the oak galls of Colorado are similar 
galls, resulting from the presence of lice, or wheth- 
er they are like our more common oak galls, the re- 
sult of irritation from larvel hymenopterons, Lam 
unable to say, neither am I advised, whether the 
nectar is a secreted product of the galls or of the 
enclosed insects. 

The method of meal taking among the ants is not 
unlike that often seen among the bees in our apia- 
ries. Worker bees are often seen to extrude honey 
from their mouth-tubes, which is sipped up by the 
queen or other worker bees. In the same way this 
vitalized nectar-pouch furnishes food to the other 
ants of this anomalous family. 

A highly developed brain enables bees to con- 
struct a wonderful wax receptacle for their honey. 
Specialized individuals, with curiously developed 
bodies, makes such extra construction unnecessary. 
We can but wonder if it was not the lazy bummers 
of this old time ant community, the indolent hang- 
ers around the street corners of their rock home, 
that were, as a result of this do-nothing habit, made 
over into something useful, and so well suited to 
their tastes. This may hint towards a possible use, 
in the future, of human bummers. In fact our big 


| 


| 


Well, this good friend of mine (I 
trust he will pardon this) frequently stops 
me on the street and tells me of some new 
achievement with the microscope, with sucit 
a string of long, hard, ‘‘jawbreaking”’ words, 
that 1 am sometimes almost tempted to 


/think he has learned them by heart, and 


rattles them into my ears just on purpose to 


_astonish me at the extent and profundity of 


| his learning. 


While reading the above from 
Prof. Cook s address, especially the forepart 


of it, | was tempted to feel in the same way, 


only I know the address was written for the 
college boys, who, I presume, know all those 
words, and I know too, I think, that neither 
friend Cook nor the doctor would use words 
on purpose to mystify. I hope all the rest 
of you understand them, even if I do not. 
———> +00 
ANOMALIES IN SCIENCE. 


IS IT ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY THAT A QUEEN SHOULD 
MEET THE DRONE, TO PRODUCE WORKER EGGS, 


| YH DITOR GL SANINGS: —In your remarks in 





fat keepers of peanut stands are not widely re- | 


moved, even now. 

Tbe worker ants are very solicitous about the 
wclfare of their organized store-houses; for, if, as 
often happens upon disturbance, one of the ant-bags 


loses it hold and falls from the ceiling to the floor of | 


i 1 answer to the article of J. Chapman in March 

GLEANINGS, p. 118, you say, “My conjecture 
that a queen might even produce worker bees with- 
out fertilization is, if I am correct, still in accord- 
ance with law,’’ ete. Now, I have a case of that 
kind. In the winter of ’78 and ’79, in early Jan., we 
had a mild spell for a few days; snow was melting 
and bees flying; so I concluded I would examine 
some of the hives. The second one I opened had a 
very nice Italian queen. The hive was an Ameri- 
can, and you know they are side opening and you 
have to take all frames out in front to get to a back 
one. I hung the frames taken out before I came to 
the one that had the queen on, on a rack, and before 
I disposed of this one, I missed the queen, and could 
not find her any more, although I looked the combs 
over several times before I closed the hive. I wrote 
inside ‘Look for Q.””. One of the combs had a patch 
of young brood, larvie and eggs, about 19 or 2 in. in 
diameter. After this the weather was cold, and 1 


| did not look again before late Feb. or early March, 


the formicary, a worker ant at once lays hold of its | 
fallen brother and drags it to its former position. | 


This must be atruly herculean task. It would be 
like a man climbing a precipice, carrying a ton’s 
weight on his shoulder. 

The natives of New Mexico have evidently a keen 


appreciation of the sweet things which nature has | 


put within their reach and are quick to appropiate 
the same. 
dessert at their banquets. To catch their method, 
just remember how you eat grapes. 


They use these nectar-holding ants for | 


| four to six weeks before any drones appeared, 


You takethem | 


between your thumb and finger, press them till the | 
skin breaks, when the delicious pulp slides down | 


your throat, much to your gratification. Now re- 
place with your mind’s eye the grape with one of 
these live plump ant-bags, and your imagination 
shows you just how the savage of New Mexico takes 
his after-dinner delicacies. 

We have a doctor in our town, who is not 
only learned and skillful, but he is greatly 
devoted to the microscope, and has been of 
no little benefit to the boys in their research- 
es, giving his time and instruments freely at 


when I found that space of brood stuck fall all 
around the edge with torn-down queen-cells, and a 
young queen; the queen was small and dark, al- 
though not black. In carly April following, a friend 
of mine from Posey county, this state, paid me a 
visit. He keeps a few stands of bees and likes to 
look at them, so I told him I would show him a 
young unfertile queen; but when we found her, she 
was of good size and nice looking, and had consider- 
able young brood and eggs. This was at least from 
As 
I did not at the time of the occurrence intend to 
write an article about it, I did not make any notes, 
consequently I ean not give exact dates. This 
queen produces hybrid bees, while the former pro- 
duced Italians. If you have any remarks to make 
on the above, let us have them. JOuUN HESMER. 

Evansville, Ind., Mar. 17, 1880. 

Thanks, friend H. It is possible that 
some strong colony in your neighborhood, in 
the woods perhaps. had drones, and that 
your queen found a day warm enough to A 
out and meet them; but still I think, with 
you, that it is quite improbable. So many 


cases of this kind have come under my no- 
tice, that it seems to me to indicate strongly 
the possibility of the point I have suggested. 
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CALIFORNIA AS A BEE-KEEPING the object now is to increase all we can safeiy, and 

STATE. get all into good working order by the time extract- 
ing commences. In the majority of apiaries we 
have a good supply of ready made comb, so we can 
increase very rapidly by keeping all of our prolific 
‘fe is raining to-day very freely. The past winter | queens breeding up to their full capacity, and also 





ARTICLE NO. 7. 





has been an extra favorable one for Southern supplying our new swarms with ready made comb. 
— California, as the rains have come just as near There will be but very few new hives required this 
right as they possibly could have come. Farming as season, as there were so many made last season that 
well as bee-keeping depends mostly upon the were not used, and, taking the country through, at 
amount of rain. During last season we had a suffi- least 59 per cent of the old stocks have died. In this 
cient amount of rain to have insured quite a re- | apiary, we lost 30 out of 130; some lost as high as 75 


spectable amount of honey, but the first part of the per cent, aud some lost none at all. E. GALLUP. 
season was cool, and when the weather did turn Santa Paula, Cal., April 3, 1880. 

warm we had the hot simoon, vr East Wind, directly ee 

from the Arizona desert. This wind is so hot and ayn yyPROVEMENT IN WAX EXTRACT- 
dry that it withers nearly every green shrubor plant ORS, 





as quickly as they would be withered or scorched by | 
a flame of fire. We have seen whole corn fields pre- | | RIEND ROOT: -I think it is time I should write 
sent the appearance of having been scorched by ul ~ you a letter, and send you one of my wax ex- 
flames. Then again, we have seen a strip perhaps| — tractors. I have been manufacturing them 
two or three rods wide (more or less) killed dead, | for the last three months, and have supplied all my 
while on each side the corn was still green. We had | bee-keeping neighbors with them. The one I send 
those hot winds last season just frequently enough | you is only a model. I put copper bottoms to the 
to dry up all our honey crop. We had the pleasure larger ones to fit any sized stove. I have been 
of being caught in one of those East Winds or sand _ selling them at $2.25, which pays very well, and all 
storms as they are called. The whole atmosphere is say they work like acharm. ‘To use them, take off 
impregnated with sand so that it is impossible to the screw top, pour in some water, screw the top on 
drive a team or see where you are going, so we laid | again, put in your wax, put the cover on, and then 
by in a smull grove of timber. Mr. Wilkinhadsome hang something on the spout to catch the wax. A 
30 stands of bees destroyed in asand storm, by the smail shallow bucket is what I use. Well. what I 
sand’s drifting into the entrances and up among the’ wish to know is, what do you think about it? I have 
combs, and finally blocking up the entrance, and been keeping bees for five or six years, and have 
thus smothering the bees. Those simoons are terri- | had a great deal to learn; but when I was bothered 
bly trying to a person’s constitution. So you east- about anything I would hunt up my back numbers 
ern bee-keepers can see some of the disadvantages | of GLEANINGS and find something to suit my case, 
of bee-keeping in California. We only have the’ and then go ahead rejoicing. GEORGE HORNING. 
sand storms in the valleys running east and west, Elizabethtown, Ky., Feb. 16, 1880. 

but the hot winds affect the whole country. I am 
located now in a very desirable situation, above the 
track of the sand storm and overlooking the Sespe 
and Santa Clara valleys. 

Southern California has the advantage of all kinds 
of climate, and that, too, within a very few miles. ! \ 
An eastern man should live here about two years, qn a iN 
and perhaps longer, before he could suit himself in mW) 
a locality, and become sufficiently acquainted with 
manners, customs, and all phases of California life . 
to make a selection forahome. I confess that, on HORNING’S WAX EXTRACTOR. 
the whole, Iam well pleased with California. 7 he Above we give a cut of friend I.’s wax ex- 
country is comparatively new, and many things ad 5 - = : 
at my ET TR ve sige tractor. It is simply a tin can as shown, 
ibout it that are wrong will be righted as the coun- i re ; > 
try grows older. Now, Mr. Editor, please excuse the with a cover fitting like the cover of a tin 
above and some of my other articles, as I find that Pail. Inside is an inverted funnel, shown 
there is a general inquiry from many parts of the by itselfon the right. This funnel, at its 
East about California, and my object is to give as lower edge, is just large enough to slip into 
near the truth as I possibly can, and at the same the can, and is securely soldered to the sides 
time answer the questions so that they will be inter- ata point just below the spout. It follows 
esting to all. then, that anything poured into the can will 

The past week I have been busy looking over tbe all run out of the spout. Now the space be- 
bees, hiving swarms, superseding worthless queens, Jow the funnel is for generaiing steam, and 
ete. I find it poor policy to keep a poor queen at to pour in the water for this purpose we 
pti eee gata ponies ted have a screw cap at the top of the funnel. 

ee oe &'° At D, are holes, three in number; and, that 
the past season's being so poor, every apiary that I cogent 7 7 : fe 
have heard from contains quite a proportion of su- the wax may not fall through into the steam 
perannuated or worthless queens, and in many cases generator, each k, me is covered with a hood. 
the bees themselves are superseding their queens, The apparatus is completed by soldering a 
Still I prefer to raise my queens from selected stock, Ting of perforated tin just above the spout. 
so am taking the matter into my own hands. Wedo The machine is ingenious, and I hope friend 
not expect to commence extracting until May,and II. may sell a great many of them. 


. 
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Heads of Srain, 


From Different Fields. 


HANDLING U3. DISTCTRBING BEES. 


NOTICE, on page 152 of GLEANINGS for March, 
that you ask the question, “‘Do the bees you 
== handle and look at most gather the most hon- 
ey, or those you seldom disturb?” It seems to me 
that there is a difference between “handling’’ and 
aisturbing,”’ and that a distinction should be made. 
Bees, as well as other animals can be handled, and, 
if we give them to understand that they have noth- 
ing tofear from us, the handling will not disturb 
them; but, of course, this requires skill in the op- 
erator. It is this skill which goes largely to make 
the success of the apiarist, for it is often called into 
use. This is especially the case with those who raise 
bees or queens for sale, for this necessitates fre- 
quent handling. May it not be true that gentleness 
in the bee may be encouraged and. developed by fre- 
quent and gentle handling by the bee keeper, at 
least where possibility of improvement is not sacri- 
ficed tu the desire for imported queens? All kinds 
of other stock are susceptible of improvement, and 
why not bees? My own custom is to raise a large 
number of queens each year, and carefully select the 
best for next year’s breeding. Of course, this ne- 
cessitates frequent ex:uminations of the hives and 
nuclei containing the young queens, and I have 
come to the conclusion that the effect of careful 
handling is beneficial rather than otherwise. The 
queen which I have selected for this year’s breeding 
is very large and vigorous, an excellent layer, and 
her bees are very industrious; yet both queen and 
workers are apparently indifferent to being handled. 
In spite of their quiet disposition, they are very 
watchful against robbers. If we can produce bees 
which are not disturbed by being handled, it will be 
many points in their favor. A. B. WEED. 
No. 75 Bagg St., Detroit, Mic’. 


A NEW INDUSTRY; FURNISHING BULLT OUT COMB. 





I have been making Simplicities for m; own use 
for three years, and thought I had enough to supply 
my bees this season; but my neighbors seem sud- 
denly to have become convinced that old box-hives 
are not the thing for either bees or honey, and they 
have so pressed me to accommodate them that I 
have sold nearly all the hives I had made up. Now 
I am fearful I will not be ready for new swarms. 
Fortunately they bought all my bees too, excepting 
8 colonies. I never lose any bees in winter, and am 
sorry for you gentlemen of the North, who have to 
confine your little servants to the lower story, and 
tuck them up in chaff bed-clothes to keep them from 
freezing. My winter preparations consist in seeing 
that they have 50 Ibs. of honey, and sliding the hive 
back until the entrance admits but one or two bees. 

The chief drawback here is that most of our hon- 
ey is too dark to be readily soldin market. Would 
it pay to cause the bees to devote their energies to 
making combs on wired fdn. for the market? How 
much would such frames of comb be worth per hun- 
dred, in all wood frames (your make)? and how 
much in metal-cornered frames? Would you like to 
inaugurate such a trade? H. A. Moopy, M. D. 


Longtown, Miss., April 18, 1880, 





I should be very glad to see such an in- 
dustry inaugurated, friend M., but supply 
and démand will have to fix prices, and get 
it started. We offer combs built out on 
wires, in metal-cornered frames, for 380c. 
each, as you will see by our price list. Now, 
if anybody wanted to buy, how low could he 
do it? Friend Given’s machine is about 
what is wanted for one who undertakes _ to 
do this, if he will make them to work a lit- 
tle more satisfactorily than the one he has 
sent us. 


BEE CULTURE IN OLDEN TIMES. 

I was born and raised among the Green Mountains 
in Vermont. My first lessons in bee-keeping were 
taken some 44 years ago. Father having a favorite 
young apple tree, the bees selected it as a nice bush 
on which to settle, and, the tree not being large 
enough tO support their weight, I was rigged with 
bonnet, veil, and mittens, with coat sleeves and 
pant-legs tied down, and was sent to hold the tree 
upright, while father got the hive ready,—an old 
straw hive. Three swarms settled upon this same 
tree that season. I was also sent up a ladder held 
by father against the ends of the limbs of an apple 
tree, to take off and bring down a swarm of bees, 
which I did successfully. When it was found out 
that the boy could handle the bees, I had to help 
hive nearly every swarm. Father kept a large 
apiary for those days. He manufactured and sold 
the straw hive. We used for surplus honey a box 
holding about <0 lbs., put upon the top of these 
straw hives, and supported by putting clay mortar 
around the hole in the top of the hive, and pressing 
the box into it. One of these boxes full was con- 
sidered a good yield from a hive in a season. 

Wm. Hl. WHITCHER. 

Bloomingdale, Mich., Apr. 12, *80. 
A CHAPTER FROM REAL LIFE, BY AN A BC SCHOLAR. 

I went into winter quarters last fall with 17 stands. 
I lost 6; 4 of them died with the dysentery, and 2 of 
them starved to death; sol have 11 to start with 
this spring. The other evening as I was taking a 
look at my hives, I noticed the bees crawling around 
on the ground in front of one of the hives, and soon 
found out what was the matter with them. I over- 
hauled all of them and found 2 more that had com- 
pletely consumed their stores, so l had some feed- 
ing todo. I made asyrup of sugar and filled glass 
tumblers, tied a cloth over them, and inverted one 
over each cluster. Right here, I learned one lesson 
in feeding. These 3 stands, fed in the way men- 
tioned above, were kept from starving, and that’s 
about all. They seemed to just fly out of their 
hives, buzz around awhile, and then go back. They 
had 10 pollen, and they would not gather any, while 
the others were packing it in by the peck. It just 
struck me that I was not feeding fast enough. Sol 
took a frame out of each hive, filled it with syrup, 
and hung it inthe hive. They soon had the syrup 
packed away inthe center of the brood chamber, 
and the next day they were bringing in the pollen 
as fast as any of them. ELIAS BERG. 

Cicero, Ind., April 19, 1880. 

Why, friend B., you ought to—I came 
very near saying you ought to have a good 
shaking, for your cruelty in not looking into 
those hives, before the poor little fellows 
were starving and starved. What would be 
said of a man who put his pigs in a pen, and 
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waited until they were dying. before he 
went to look at them. I will tell you what 
to do; get up and give yourself a good sha- 
king, and then, after this, fix your bees with 
a great plenty of stores for winter, a great 
deal more than they need in fact, and root 
out your besetting sin of procrastination, 
just as the old deacon did (see page 1584, 
April No.,) with his hams. 


Friend Root: —I have been in the A B C class a 
little over a year, and though I have kept silent ona 
back seat, I have not been idle, Iassure you. How 
could I be, with GLEANINGS for a companion? In 
our Grange we sing,— 


“Have a work that is worthy, thy life to employ; 
And oh! above all things, on this side the sod, 
meee > (1 with thy conscience, and peace with thy 


I have often thought that the above expressed 
your condition of mind or you could never survive 
the torrents hurled upon you by the growlers and 
fault-finders. 

THISTLES NOT DANGEROUS WEEDS. 

We have a rank-growing thistle here in western 
Iowa that blooms profusely until long after frosts. 
1 do not know whether it is the one under dispute or 
not; but itis a very harmless weed with us. Dur- 
ing the war, a number of farms here were not tilled, 
and the thistle took possession. One farm in par- 
ticular (my brother-in-law’s), lying in the creek val- 
ley, grew thistles 6 to 8 feet high, and so thick you 
would walk a mile further round, rather than ven- 
ture through. They ripened and stood over winter, 
were harrowed down, plowed under, and never 
gave any more trouble than other weeds. I will 
fend you some thistle blossoms as soon as they 
come out. They will keep fresh a long time after 
being cut. 


This winter past was very hard on bees, owing to | 
a searcity of good honey; but bees are now building | 


up very fast. M. M. Fay. 


Council Bluffs, lowa, May 6, 1880. 


I strive for the condition of mind your | 


beautiful little verse describes, friend F.. 
but I do not always keep it.—Do not be too 
severe on the ‘‘growlers;’’ some of them 
are my very best friends, and I trust they all 
will prove friends eventually.—The thistles 
we have here behave about as those you de- 
scribe. 
Beal, and we shall then know more about it. 


BRICK CANDY OUTDONE. 
Excuse the assertion, friend Root, from an A BC 
scholar, but we find aserious objection to laying 


those bricks on top of frames; it necessarily raises | 
the quilt out of place, which draws it from the edge, | 


letting the cold air down into the hive. Take the 
common brood frame, nail a thin board on one side, 
then pour in your candy; let it harden, and you 
have feed and division board, all in one; and they 


will not only eat it, but get so fat on it that they | 


will pull off their coats, and hang them up in the 
same frame, in the shape of comb, as some of ours 
have done. 
MAKING GRAPE SUGAR CANDY. 
Friend Maring seems to be in trouble. It is said 


that an ounce of expcrience is worth a pound of | 
theory, and so I found it in making the candy. If | 


the grape sugar is barely heated, just liquified and 


no more, it takes but a short time to harden; but, if | 


Send a leaf and flower to Prof. | 


it becomes very hot, no matter if you do set it away 
to cool before stirring in the flour and then the 
sugar, it will be several days before itis hard. By 
the way, you have stolen my plan of melting it (in 
or over hot water). I think you said it must not be 
scorched, so I put the sugar in a pan, over a pot of 
boiling water, keeping it stirred so that none of it 
gets too hot, and it is all right. 


THE SIMPSON AND SPIDER PLANTS. 

How are your spider plants? It appears to bea 
hard task to get them to “hurry up.’ I have about 
one hundred Simpson plants growing, that we found 
in the timber not far from here. Please state 
through GLEANINGS how the spider progresses, — 
the ups and downs of it—that we all may know 
whether it is ‘‘too much sugar for a cent.” 

MOLLIE O. LARGE. 

Miltersville, Christian Co., Ill., May 1, 1880. 


I have given both plans you mention, 
friend Mollie, and the one you seem to pre- 
fer is the one I gave first. I suggested the 
brick, because the bees would eat it all up ; 
whereas, with the whole frame, they left it 
in the corners. We prevented the cold 
draft, by the loose chaff I have often told 
about.—Thanks for the suggestions in re- 
gard to making the grape sugar candy: you 
see, this is one of those points in whicha 
woman is right at home, and knows just 
how to do it.—Our spider plants are now 
growing finely, but we had quite a time in 
getting them to grow at first; they will be 
ready to plant out in a week. We have 
nearly an acre of the Simpson's growing 
finely, and some of them are fully knee high. 
We are going to try to have an acre of the 
spider plants also. 








| THE CALL FOR QUEENS, AND CUSTOMERS 

WHO INSIST ON BEING SERVED FIRST. 

We have been asking some of our friends 
to help us supply the demand for dollar 
queens, and here is what friend II. says: 

If I had them I would ship to you queens but bave 
| been, like all the rest I suppose, crowded by the 
brethren. I had an idea it would be so when the 
mails were thrown open. Like the old turkey hen 
who sat on 43 eggs, [have been spreading myself, 
but haven't spread enough yet. I wish the b-eth- 
ren wouldn't get into a fidget all at one time. I oc- 
| casionally get a letter ordering a queen, with the 
request to send by return mail the queen or the 
money. Well, you know how hard it is to part with 
a few dollars in one’s pocket. 


W. P. HENDERSON. 

Murfreesboro, Tenn., May 7, 1880. 

Thank you for the illustration; it really is 
impossible to meet all of these sudden de- 
mands, and I, too, hope the brethren will be 
as patient at such times as they can. If 
those who send an order see fit to direct that 
the money or the queen be sent back by re- 
turn mail, they have a perfect right so to do; 
but it isa little severe, and one is strongly 
tempted, for just this once, to give such or- 
ders the preference, and let those who are 
patient and really entitled to the queens 
wait. This should not be; the money 
should be returned at once, and the appli- 
cant informed that all orders are filled 
strictly in rotation. 
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STOPPING THE JOURNAL, ETC. 


“First of May, ’80,"’ is what it said,—I mean the | 
Then I carefully ex- | 


yellow label on GLEANINGS. 
amined all in your notice on the envelope, and 
thought what a queer min you are, in such a half 
scolding kind of way, to solicit subscriptions! 
I wonder if you are not odd or eccentric or some- 
thing different from ordinary! Well, to begin with, 
you can consider me as safe for another year; I can- 
not get along without GLEANINGS. It will pay if 
one does not keep bees. It is worth all you ask for 


it to be in constant communication with an honest | 


man aside from a pecuniary point of view. 


TRYING PATENT HIVES, ETC. 
My experience in bee culture is about the same as 
that of others who keep bees; [ have always had 


from one to 15 swarms with the exception of half «— 


dozen years. I triedto keep pace with progress and 
so bought all the patents that came along, and of 
course failed. Two years ago a friend presented me 
with a swarm, and about that time I accidentally 
came across an advertisement requesting all that 
were interested in bees or honey to send to A. I. 
Root for sample copy of GLEANINGS. I sent my ad- 
dress, and, in due time, received a copy. Ialsosent 
a dollar for A BC and now I have two swarms and 
am daily growing enthusiastic. 


one size. I shall adopt the L. frame, and make the 

change as soon as swarming is over. Then I shall 

want honey boxes, etc. E. H. BARTLETT. 
Mt. Vernon, O., May 8, 1880. 


I did not mean to be eccentric, friend B., 
and I did not mean to scold my readers, un- 
less it be eccentric to be in dead earnest in 
insisting that accounts shall be kept squared 
up, and that no one shall have GLEANINGS 
who does not want it. On this account, I 
have thought best to stop it when the money 
runs out. Neither am I an honest man, 
friend B.; I have only tried to be honest 
and fair with you all, and perhaps only God 
knows how hard I have tried. 


letters like your own, but I know, in my 


own heart, I come far, very far, from de- | 


serving it. Right in this line, a great truth 
begins to unfold itself. It is that humanity, 
the people of the world. are always ready to 


give any one more credit for real striving in | 


this direction than they actually deserve. 
Yet how often is the world called cold and 
uncharitable. 
C#SAR THE THINGS WHICH ARE 
C.ESAR 8, ETC. 
I was very much surprised on reading in this 
month’s GLEANINGS what McDougall says concern- 


RENDBR UNTO 


ing Mitchell; for it is my opinion, if Mitchell isa | 


humbug. McDougall is one too, as he is selling Mitch- 
ell’s hive, using his circular. and selling his book, 
by another name. 


Bee-Keeping,” are the same book, only McDougall 
has considerably reduced Mitchell’s enormous 
yields of honey. I have not those books by me now, 


but, if you have not examined and compared them, 
and wish to do so, I will get a copy of each and send 
you. 
tory. 


I send you, by to-day’s mail, Mitchell’s Direc- 


Now 


And now I find my | 
great mistake, in not having hives and frames of | 


I have the | 
credit of it, pretty generally, and I get many | 


I also send you Mitchell's “Hints to Bee- | 


| Keepers,” and McDougall’s “Thoughts for Bee- 
Keepers,”’ which you see are the same, and describe 
the same hive. McDougall sent me word not long 
| since, ‘tI have discarded all patents on my hive.” 

I have 19 colonies of Italian bees in the Mitchell or 
McDougall hive, just as you please term it, all of 
which wintered on their summer stands, without 
the loss of a single colony, and are now in splendid 
condition, and are busy storing away the sweets of 
the land, in which this vicinity abounds. 

H. L. GRIFFITH. 

Sumner, Lawrence Co., Ill, May 10, 1880. 


That is right, friend G.; talk out. We 
_ want Mitchell to have his due, by all means. 
'I had noticed the similarity between the 
McDougall and Mitchell pamphlets, but, as 
the former was so inuch nearer the bounds 
of truth, I a likely it was the origin- 
al, and Mitchell's was the copy; for Mitch- 
ell is notorious for copying everything and 
claiming it as his own; in fact, his adjusta- 
ble hive is a complete copy of Adair’s, long, 
idea hive. Will friend McDougall please 
stand up and tell us briefly, how it comes 
that his writings and Mitchell's are so much 
the same thing? I half suspect it is because 
the patent right men, a few years ago, all of 
them almost, had about the same story, 
which, if I am correct, mostly belonged, in 
the first place, to H. A. King, of the Amer- 
ican hive. There are so many wide awake 
people now, that it is hardly safe to under- 
take to steal ideas. Even Inger—— but I 
guess I won't say it, after all. 


PAPER SLATES. 


| Tseein May GLEANINGS, p. 233, that Rufus Mor- 
gan, of Bernardo, Cal., calls for a ‘‘water-proof pa- 
| per” on which to record the condition of the hive 
| during the season. I inclose you a sample of one 
| which I have used for years. When exposed to the 
weather, I paint both sides; when used under cover, 
only one, as you see. The composition is “plastic 
slate’’, and is put on with a brush. The sample has 


| but one application; two make a better job. It 
dries in a minute, and I find it invaluable. I use 
postal cards that have passed through the mails. A 


slate pencil, or crayon, is used to write; the former 
is preferred, as it makes a lighter stroke. 

My bees have wintered splendidly as they always 
do. No starving, dysentery, cholera, spring dwin- 
dling, or depletion of any kind. They are now 
“booming.” J. W. JOHNSON. 

Shelbyville, Ill., May 10, 18¢0. 

Our friend sends us one of his slates, 
‘made on a postal card, and, sure enough, it 

writes aaa with a slate pencil. I have 
used something similar made with a paint 
used for making blackboards, but we did 
not like them so well as the real, stone slates 
we use now. 


“Mitchell's Forty Years Among 
the Honey Bees” (which, [have been informed, is 
“borrowed thunder’), and McDougall’s “Secrets of | 


TO WATER BEES, 

Use a small bottle upside down, standing on a 

piece of glass. The water won't run out only as the 

bees use it. The glass will be dry except in the heat 

of the day, and then very little water will escape by 

expansion. A 3 oz. bottle will last several days. 
The glass need not be larger than a half dollar. 


J. Hi. CREIGHTON, 
Chillicothe, O., April 23, 1880, 
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FRIEND “GOOD'S” GOOD SUCCESS, AND “GOOD” RES- 
OLUTIONS. 

Iam more than ever convinced that the tenement 
chaff-hive is the “boss’’ for wintering and springing 
bees. Ihave this spring transferred 59 colonies of 
bees from the box to a chaff hive of my own make. 
I find the bees in my tenement chaff hives are in a 


The odor of the clover soon attracted the bees, and 
almost the entire amount was carried away the 
first day. 
LOOK OUT FOR MICE. 
Our fricnd Van Ness, who handed in his report of 
wintering bees for the winter of ’78-9, to the Michi- 
gan State Convention, did not meet with the same 


much better condition than they are in unprotected | success this past winter. He packed them all snug- 


hives. How do you like your tenement chaff hive 
by this time? I would like to hear from friend Un- 
derhill and others that have the tenement hives. I 
have wintered 67 colonies without the loss of one, 
and my bees are all strong and in good condition. 

A great many men are going to embark in bee 
culture in my neighborhood. I may have been get- 
ting too many subscribers to GLEANINGS for my 
own good, but, come to think, it will be all right 
after all, for Iam going to devote the most of my 
time this summer to rearing “dollar”? queens, and if 
I have neighbors and friends that keep bees, I will 
have a better chance to sell my nice queens. I have 
an order from friend Wm. Clement, Malcom, Iowa, 
for 50 “dollar’’ queens. I. R. Goon. 

South West, Ind., April 26, 1880. 

I am glad to know you are doing so well, 
friend G., but our tenement hive has hardly 
given us the best of satisfaction. Perhaps 
it was because we did not put a good strong 
colony in each compartment, large enough 





to keep the whole structure filled with bees | 


and well warmed up. | 1 
not found it as convenient to manipulate, as 
the ordinary, single chaff-hives. 


NEW SWARMS ABSCONDING, 


On the 22d inst., I put a large swarm of Italians in 
a ten-frame Langstroth, gave them a frame of brood 
and eggs, and all went on well until the 25th inst., 
when they came out and went to the woods. They 
left in the hive 5 pieces of new comb as large as a 
man’s hand. The hive was new; i. e., it had never 
been used before, and had been painted a year or 
more, I have failed to account for their strange 


Besides that, we have | 


| responds with the number of a hiv 


conduct; can you account for it? I shall not trouble | 
to give brood to any more swarms, as Iam now sat- | 


isfied that, if they intend to leave, brood will not 
keep them from going. J. B. MITCHELL. 

Hawkinsville, Ga., April 26, 1880. 

Be not hasty in your conclusion, friend M.; 
although we have occasionally a case on rec- 
ord like the one you mention, where a swarm 
absconds leaving a frame of brood, the 


number of swarms that have been induced, | 


by its use, to stay after having repeatedly 


left an empty hive, is strongly in its favor. | 


A swarm that has lost its queen will stay 
with brood, but they are sure to leave very 
soon without it. I presume, of course, your 
frame contained unsealed larvie, as well as 
eggs and brood, for that is the most impor- 
tant part of it. 


BEE CAS=T. 


ly with straw as usual, and it made a fine home for 
the mice, which gnawed through the matting, ate 
the honey, and raised sad havoc generally. 

Croton, Mich., Apr. 19, ’*0. GEORGE DAY. 


It seems a little strange tha. some should 
entirely fail in getting their bees to take the 
candy, while others succeed so well; but, if 
we look back, it was just the same in feed- 
ing rye meal, the same with introducing the 
fdn., and, to some extent, the same with 
even the extractor and section boxes.—It is 
a very important matter indeed, to have all 
hives so made in the first piace that no 
mouse can possibly gain a lodgement any- 
where. Our tarred paper in the bottom of 
the chaff hives is intiaded to repel mice by 
its odor, as well as to keep off the dampness 
from the ground. 






















BOOK OF RECORD FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 

I see you want an idea for a book of re 
the apiary. I don’t know that my idea isa 
but [ have kept a record of work don 
stock of bees, receipts and expenditur 
an aggregate account of debit and cre 
whole yard, for a number of years. I 
about 100 pages, size 344x5'5 inches. 
numbered at the top, and each pa 


and also 
with the 
a book of 


number cor- 
Each hive has 
hes high, paint- 
e hives are set 
by taking one or 
en standing in the 


a umber in large figures, say 2" 5 j 
ed on thkxback of each one, anc 
hexagonal!ig the yard, so th 
two steps eithemsght or left, 
rear, I can see ey ery sumb My book, I carry ina 
little box, along witty moker, fuel, knife, etc., 
and when I do anything To a hive, I note it with 
date. Inthe back part of the book, I simply keep 
a Dr. and Cr. account in single entry, under the 
bead of apiary account for 188—. It requires no 
greatskill, and not much time, and gives me much 
satisfaction; as I can look over my book at any 
hour, and know the condition of every hive, without 
having to make a special examination. With the 
pencil which is attached to the book by a light 
string, the “conditions’’ are quickly ‘noted.’ 
Sometimes my fingers are slightly soiled by propolis, 
and my book does not always look like my books in 






| the office, but it is legible, and answers the desired 


We have tried your.-t€ceipt for bee candy, and | 


were entirely suceéssfui. We added, however, '4 lb. 
of maple susir which, we think, made it atritle 
more relishable to the bees. It appeared to me that 
the beé8 have to be “taught” to eat it, although the 
entire teaching seems to consist in inducing them 
to take the first mouthful. To do this, one of the 
warm days last week I took some sweet clover hay, 


end well. 
BEES DYING IN A CELLAR. 


I want you to answer me a question: I'll explain; 
last Noy., I put most of my bees into a well ventilat- 


aaa al — eT cs em, dry and dark, where the murcury did 


not range 8° Gittires way from 45°. They were in a 
good, healthy condition, with plenty of honey gath- 
ered early in the season, as we got almost none in 
the Autumn. They did not have a fly during the 
winter. When set out this month, I found quite a 
number dead, with plenty of honey. They all had 
good blankets over them, with ‘', in. square sticks 


| under them on top of the frames, for passages from 


frame to frame, 3 sticks each. The bees were 


and placed dishes containing the bee sugar upon it.) found almost all on the bottom board, dry and clean, 


——__ 
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| 
with no mold or dampness, and the frames of comb | 
The front entrance of the | 


were clean and bright. 
hives, *,xl4 in. were left open, but, of course, were 
found closed by dead bees. Now the question is, 
what caused their death? During the winter of ’78-9, 
I wintered the same hives, in the same room, with 
like conditions, with the loss of one stock; th’s last 
scason the loss was 50 per cent of the whole, ard the 
balance are weak. F. W. CHAPMAN. 
Morrison, I/l., April 20, 1880, 


We formerly used a book made as you 
suggest, friend C., with a page for every 
hive in the apiary, but it was so inconve- 
nient for me always to have the book on 
hand, that I used the queen cards and glates 
in preference. Painted numbers, with large 
figures, are very pretty and handy until the 
hives get moved about by selling, swarming, 
etc. When this has been done so that they 
really mean nothing, 1t seems to me rather 
to give the apiary an air of untidiness. To 
avoid this, it has been suggested that the 
numbers be painted on tin labels, and simply 
hung on the hives.—I cannot give any reason 
for the colonies dying, under the circum- 
stances as you describe them, but perhaps, 
if the hives were where I could examine 
them, I might find some trouble. I very 
much dislike to think that bees do die, when 
we can see nothing wrong. 

HONEY-DEW. 

I have seen honey-dew on basswood, maple, oak 
and pear. Ihave seen it on maple in such abun- 
dance that it would drop off the leaves. I think 
honey-dew is on all trecs, whose blossoms produce 
honey. H. F. BRITTON. 

Wallingford, Vt.. April 22, 1880, 





PARKER'S MACHINE FOR FASTENING IN STARTERS. 

I must tell you that the little machine for fasten- 
ing foundation in the section boxes, described in 
March GLEANINGS, has been used by Bro. J. F. Laf- 
ferty and myself for 12 months or more. It was 
Bro. Lafferty’s idea. I wonder how long Mr. Parker, 
of Defiance, O., has used the little machine. 

Moonshine, Ill., April 19, 1880. Wm. St. MARTZ. 

It may be a little singular that two parties 
should both invent precisely the same thing, 
but itis by no means impossible. Devices 
quite similar were mentioned in GLEAN- 
INGS, several years ago, and, if I mistake not, 
friend P. had his in use considerably more 
than a year ago. Will he please tell us 
about it? 


A NEW TOOL FOR THE APIARY. 

Now I want to tell you to add to your price list a 
cut of the little three-cornered scraper, with claw on 
the end of the handle. Then you will have the best 
tool known for cleaning hives, lifting frames, and 
other uses in the apiary. The same is used for 
scraping writing off the heads of barrels and boxes. 

HOW THE A BC MAKES TROUBLE. 

The smoker came safe, and last of all the blessed 
ABC. Lread it until 10 o'clock, and could sleep 
none that night. It made me lots of trouble. Such 
a fix as it did get me into! 50 Langstroth hives, 50 
more, 12x12 inside by 15 deep (no frames), very pret- 
ty little hives; nicely made; too good and too 
many to throw away! Tae Gallup frame will just fit 
them, but is not deep enough. Can you not write 


me alittle bit of aletter and tell me if I can use 


them by framing in some way? The box 00 
good. Only think of the mischief I have done, all on 
account of not reading and posting myself as I 
should have done. I have made 1,000 section frames 
by hand, but never any more. My bees are doing 
well; 74 hives are eating about 8 lbs. of dry rye 
flour a day, and about 4 Ibs. of grape sugar and hon- 
ey inasyrup. Please answer and oblige— 
Leavenworth, Kan., Mar, 24,80. Wm. TANNER. 


Thanks, friend T. You will see that I 
have profited by your hint already, and the 
box scraper is already in the list.—I am very 
sorry the A Bb C made you so much trouble, 
but you know trouble sometimes works out 
ped finally. The best advice I can give is 
to fix your odd hives so a Simplicity will set 
over them, aud then you can use them until 
you are ready to discard the others entirely, 
and so gradually work all your bees into the 
regular sized frames. 


DO BEES GET “‘LAZY"’ IN TROPICAL CLIMATES? 

T enclose an article clipped from a newspaper. 
The statements in this article have often been pre- 
sented as facts. As you have subscribers in Aus- 
tralia, if I mistake not, you might draw out the 
facts from your correspondents, and I think it 
would interest your readers to know just how much 
climate affects the habits of the honey bee. 

Reese, Mich., April 12, 1889. J. H. GRAY. 

CURIOUS FACTS IN NATURE. 


Some curious facts from the world of nature crop 
up occasionally, which are well worthy of consider- 
ation. For instance, it has been proved that the 
bee may under certain circumstances, turn out to 
be any thing but the pattern of industry it is pro- 
verbially supposed to furnish. Australian colonists 
have from time to time taken out swarms of bees to 
their adopted land, in the hope of deriving practical 
benefit from the profusion of flowers with which the 
whole country abounds. For some little time the 
newly imported bees maintained their food in the 
comfortable hives provided for them, and supplied 
the colonists with far superior honey to that col- 
lected by the indigenous honey producers, the ““mel- 
lipones.”’ Presently, however, the hives were dis- 
covered unstocked at the end of autumn, notwith- 
standing the long summers in the northern parts of 
Australia, and it was found that the bees entirely 
neglected to lay up a stock of food, as was their 
wont. Though the bees increased and always regu- 
larly tenanted the hives, no honey was brought 
home. It soon became evident that, finding the 
perennial summer of the tropical parts of Australia 
afforded them an abundance of food, without inter- 
vention of long winters, the bees forsook their old 
habits, gave themselves up to a life of happy indo- 
lence, and no longer took the trouble to convey 
their superabundant supplies to the hives prepared 
for them. In short, there being no winters to pro- 
vide for, the bees gave up the practice of storing. 


The above may be partially true, but I 
think itis, in the main,a mistake. Our Aus- 


| tralian subseribers have not so stated it, as 


yet; will they please tell us a little more 
definitely, whether they have observed any 


| such tendency? 


RINSING THE HIVES WITH SALT WATER, ETC., TO 
MAKE NEW SWARMS STAY. 


I have heard that it is best to rinse out the bee 
hive with salt and water before putting in a young 
swarm; so I thought I would ask your advice about 
doing it, providing a person has no comb honey. 

Berea, 0., April 23, 1880, GEO. PFALTZGRAFF. 

The idea of rinsing the hives with salt and 


‘water, or water sweetened with honey, is 


old and abandoned now. I remember well 
when my mother washed out the hive, and 
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how I helped her to take care of our first 
swarm of bees, but that was more than 30 
years ago. 


shown that bees would much rather have aj well. 


| 
| 


ing the colony; and reducing their numbers 
by any other method so as to induce them to 


I think it has been pretty well | destroy their queen-cells, will do just as 


As the Italians pick up much quicker 


dry, clean hive, and I know of nothing that | than the common bees. this plan is less re- 


would be likely, in my opinion, to have any | liable with them. 


In fact they will swarm 


weight with them to induce them to stay, | at any time and with half a chance, if honey 
unless it was some empty combs, or, better | only comes in continually. 


still, a comb containing brood, as we have 
so often mentioned on these pages. 

I took my bees out of the bee-house on the last 
day of March, all alive except one out of 3v. 
year, I lost over half. To-day bees are carrying in 
pollen rapidly. Of the swarm which died the hive 
contained a dead mouse. 

SMOKING BEES WITI MULLEN LEAVES. 


I must tell you of an invention of my own —a 


Last | 


smoker which “knocks” all your smoker-fellows in | 


the “shade”. I haye been in the habit of smoking 


dried mullen leaves for quinsy, and, being at that | 


industrious occupation a few days ago, I discovered 
a swarm being robbed; I went for them with my 
clay pipe filled with mullen leaves, and you ought to 
have seen them “git’’. Right here, I wish to ask 
one question. This swarm which was being robbed, 
T put in the bee-house a few days ago, and after 
keeping it in there about 3 days, I put it out on a 
different stand from the original. 


I put her on the bottom board, and 
Now, what was she doing 
not patent 


alighting board. 
she went into the hive. 
there? Sunning herself?—I shall 
smoker. 

PREVENTION OF AFTER-SWARMING. 


“ ic » | 
in the “Report of the Department of Agriculture | rels orintins? At what price could you furnish me 


for 1867, I find these words: 
“Those who depend on natural swarming for an 
increase of stocks, are often troubled by over- 


every hive. There is one sure way to prevent this. 


So soon as a swarm issues, remove the hive from | . 
& | which I understand are now being used. 


which it came to a new location some yards away, | 


and place the hive into which the new swarm has 
been put directly where the parent hive stood. The 


way into the new hive, and that will be very strong, 
while the old hive will contain few except young 


FLORIDA. 

I started last spring with an apiary of 30 stands, 
increased by natural swarming to 79, lost 4 during 
the winter, have therefore now 75, and shall aim to 
inerease it during the ecming season to 125 or 150 
stands. 

HOW TO DEVELUP ONE'S HOME MARKET, ETC. 

Last season, my bees made some 3,C00 Ibs. of most 
delicious honey, which was extracted by patented 
extractor, and about ', of it was put up in Mason's 
patent jars, '; gal, quart, and pint, and the other 
half in odd barrels and tin cans, such as I happened 
to have about the place. So far, I was successful; 
but, while I sold some 700 lds. put up in jars, at pay- 
ing prices, in this neighborhood, I could not get a 


| fair offer for it in Chicago, New York, or Boston, 


Some time after | 
I put it there, I saw the queen on the corner of the | 


my | 


and consequently have the larger portion on hand, 
which is rather discouraging, especially as I mean 
to increase the business this season. ‘The last offer 
from a Chicago house was $!s¢. there. I evidently 
made a mistake in putting it up, as the honey itself 
was pronounced as first class, and strictly pure, by 
those who offered the price named, and similar ones. 

Can I, from this warm climate, safely ship comb 
honey, put up in section boxes? If so, should I 
make '4 in comb and the other half in extracted 


honey? Should I put up the extracted honey in bar- 


with barrels? and what is the freight to Jackson- 
ville? At what price could you furnish me tin, al- 


| ready cut in proper sizes, and crimped ready to be 
swarming. They would be glad to prevent more | ones ap omega veg — 
than the issue of at least one swarm yearly from | 


principal part of the mature bees will thus find their | SE SE aE SER R SANS 


soldered by me here? Have you an apparatus for 
marking boxes and barrels with address of the buy- 
er? I mean cut letters or some revolving letters 


These are a good many questions to be asked of 
you by astranger, but I feel sure you will pardon 
I am living so 
far from any one with whom I could talk profitably 


| about these matters, and I know of no one who has 


bees, and, though it will soon be populous, no after 


swarm will issue.” 


The writer says this has been tried in hundreds of 


cases without a failure. Now, I would like to en- 


quire, is this so? If it is a fact, it is worth money to | 
me; for honey is what I am after instead of bees to | 


die in winter. I had a swarm issue iast year which 
had a clipped queen; I removed it to a new location, 
and gave the stand to the new swarm, and the par- 
ent stock swarmed again in a few days. 
“Bee-Seechingly’’ yours, 
Embarrass, Wis. A. W. WILLMARTH. 
The only objection which I can see to your 
smoker, friend W., is that people who see 
you going about with a clay pipe in your 
mouth might think that you smoke tobacco. 
—Your plan of preventing after swarms is 
generally successful, as you will see from the 
remarks in regard to itinthe ABC. That 
it is not to be relied on always, you have 
yourself demonstrated. It does nothing 
more than to prevent swarming by weaken- 


more experience and ability to advise than yourself. 

Lake Maitland, Fla., April 4, ’#0. R. G. MAYO. 

I think you can ship comb honey without 
trouble, but the only way to decide the mat- 
ter will be to try a case and see. If your ex- 
tracted honey sells best in jars, by all means 
melt and putin jars. Pretty much all the 


_questions you ask, friend M., will have to 


be answered by actual tests.—We could not 
furnish barrels or cans at less than our ad- 
vertised prices, and it seems to me it can 





| never pay to send barrels so far made up. 


You surely have timber that will make 
them, and if you have not coopers, have 
some of your people learn the trade. It is 


/much the same way with tin cans; we can 


furnish you the tin, but the tools required to 
make cans for honey are so cheap and sim- 
ple, your tinners should surely be able to 
make them for you. The pint and two quart 
honey pails, we can probably furnish cheap- 
er than any one can make them, unless they 
do them in very large quantities.—We have 
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seen the different kinds of stencil plates you 
awlude to, but we much prefer marking 
cup and brush. *W. O.’s” liquid blueing 
makes a very plain and indelible mark, and 
a five cent paint brush will do to make the 
letters, although it is a little large. Trim 
the point with the shears, and practice on a 
board until you can write plain. I am al- 
— glad to get these friendly talks. friend 


A FAVORABLE REPORT FROM SORGHUM. 

I will have to tell you how my bees are doing. Ex- 
cuse meif I brag alittle, for I cannot help it this 
time. My bees are far ahead cf what I expected at | 
this season of the year. I had to give some of them 
more room this week, and I found one colony with | 
6 combs almost full of brood. That was all they had, 
and they were building queen cells. I gave them 
empty combs quicker than you could say ‘“scat.’’. 
I think the cause of all my good luck is the way I 
wintered, and plernf¥ of flour and sorghum. [| will | 
not want any grape sugar this season, but look out 
for an order for 1,000 section boxes and some comb 
fdn. S. HW. LANE. 

Whitestown, Ind., April 17, 1880. 


AN ENTHUSIASTIC A B C SCHOLAR. 

Hurrah for the Italians! I have a large swarm of | 
the yellow beauties which came off to-day, and the 
drones are tlying thick this afternoon. I fed rye 
flour all winter. I look for another swarm of Ital- 
iansinaday ortwo. My blacks are doing well, but 
are not nearly as strong as the yellow fellows. I 
brought all through safe. J.C. WHITEHEAD. 

West Point, Ind., May 5, 1880. 


HYBRIDS THREE FOURTHS ITALIANS., 

I want to Italianize. I have one fine, pure, Ital- 
ian queen, and one nice, large queen whose workers 
are hybrids. Now, will it do as well to raise the 
drones from her as from one that has been purely 
mated, starting the queen cells from the pure one? 

Barry, Ill., April 7, 1889. A BC SCHOLAR. 

If you want bees for honey only, I suppose 
you will get just as much by the course you 
suggest, as by having pure Italians, but 
your bees will, as a general thing, be much 
crosser to handle. Some of our friends | 
think it ‘‘awful,”’ I know. to advise a taint of 
common blood instead of all pure Italians, 
but I care a great deal more about honey, 
and vigor and energy of stock, than I do for 
yellow looking bees, or gentle ones either. 
To be sure you cannot think of rearing 
queens for sale, from any such stock as you 

escribe. 


WORKER VERSUS DRONE FDN. FOR STARTERS. 

Mr. Root:—The sections received from you are 
the finest I ever saw, but the fdn. I would have liked 
better, if it had been worker size. I thought your 
thinnest fdn. was made with the new 3 in. rolls, 
worker size, as the sample you sent me; so I wasn't 
particular to order worker size. I used drone start- 
ers last season, but the bees very often built worker 
comb below the starter, and the worker comb looks 
much the bes! in sections. R I. BARBER. 

Bloomington, Ill., May 2, 1880. 

When honey is coming in with suflicient 
rapidity, the bees will assuredly store more 
in drone comb than worker; your bees built 
worker below the drone fdn., because honey 


was coming so slowly they did not want to 


build drone comb. agree with you that 
the smaller cells do give the comb honey 
rather a finer and prettier appearance, but 
then comes the question as to how much 
honey we can afford to sacrifice, for the sake 
of looks. I think the experiments now be- 
ing made will soon decide many of these 
matters. 


HOW MUCH DOES IT TAKE TO WINTER BEES ? 

You stated in April No., p. 170, that IT should re- 
port about the Ist of May. I think that is too late, 
because bees are now working on soft maple and 
inereasing in weight by brood; so I present my re- 
port below, as nearly correct as possible. I stated, 
inthe Apr. No., that my bees had then consumed, 
from Oct. 15th to Feb. léth, 5'. Ibs.; from Feb. l4th 
to April 10th, they consumed 4 Ibs. and 10 oz ; which 
makes from Oct. 13th to April 1th, 10 Ibs. and 2 oz. 
I weighed 25 swarms April 10th, and found out what 
they consumed. The largest amount which one 
swarm consumed was 13 lbs.; the smallest 645 Ibs. 
Can you give reasons for this difference? The 
swarms were standing side by side, and were so 
nearly alike that I could see no difference. 

Warren, Pa., Apr 12, ’80. Henry KNopr. 

I believe the above is about the general 
average of what it costs to winter bees in 
good health. <A very large colony may con- 
sume 15 lbs., but I do not know that I ever 
knew one to use more than that. This, to 
be sure, must be sealed stores, not thin, un- 
sealed, watery food. I cannot tell why there 
is so great a difference, unless it is owing to 
the quantity of bees, and the amount of 
brood reared. If I understand correctly, 
these bees were wintered out of doors, with- 
out any especial protection. 

A SLOPING ENTRANCE TO CHAFF HIVES. 

I mail you to-day a small model of bottom board 
for chaff hive, such as I am using. I find, in prac- 
tice, that your entrance in ccld weather will get 
stopped with snow, dead bees, etc., and hence needs 
more attention than should be necessary at that 
season. Also,in carrying out dead bees, the hive 
being warm inside, they will leave many in the en- 
trance, on account of cold outside. This board hav- 
ing a short and slanting passage, dead bees at the 
entrance will take care of themselves. It can not 
get stopped up. The mode! will explain the con- 
struction. N. J. MOSELEY. 

Cambridge, N. Y., April 19, 1880, 

Your point is a good one, friend M. This 
winter we reduced the size of the entrances 
to the chaff hives, by a little chaff cushion, 
or rather two thin boards covered with cloth, 
with chaff between them. One objection to 
these is that they will be soaked with water 
during wet weather, and we have been not a 
little puzzled to devise some way of keeping 
the water from running so readily into these 
entrances. A slight slant, it seems to me, 
will do it, and this can be easily accom- 
plished by making the board that forms the 
central part of the bottom board, taper down 
to a thin edge, where it projects to form the 
entrance.: I think this will give sufficient 
slope, and the board above it, forming the’ 
covered way through the chaff, can be set in 
sloping parallel with the bottom part just 
about as easily as any way. 
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RED CLOVER QUEENS, ETC. 

I have one queen whose bees worked on red clover 
last season, and I raised 3 queens from her last 
August. Will their progeny have the same good 
qualities? If so, 1 will breed from her altogether 
this season. She is small and dark, while the bees 
ure very large, and a little shade dark. Shall I use 
a honey board in two story hive for extractor? 

Your busy A BC scholar, 

Freeport, Ind., April 22, 1880. GEORGE COLE. 

Your young queens will be very likely, 
some of them at least, to inherit in a greater 
or less degree, the peculiarities of the moth- 
er. Do not use a honey board or anything 
else between the upper and the lower stories. 
If your hive is made properly, there is no 
room for one; for the upper and lower 
frames should be only ¢ of an inch apart. If 
the queen lays eggs in an upper frame, swap 
it for one having none. By gradually 
spreading the upper combs until they be- 
come very thick, you will get much more 
honey with once uncapping, and the queen 
cannot very well use them for brood combs. 


SOURWOOD. 

The sourwood is a native forest tree from Penn. 
southward, but is by far the most abundant along 
the Alleghany range. It is of the species Erica- 
cew, and is known also as the sorrel tree. It derives 
the name sourwood from the acidity of its leaves. 
The flowers are white and mug shaped, hanging 
mouth downward from spikes of considerable 
length. It is a very showy tree, and quite orna- 
mental. It blossoms when 5or 6 feet high. Sced- 
lings are of slow growth. Suckers, when they can 
be obtained, often grow 5 to7 feet in a season, but 
do not bloom so low as the seedling. The tree often 
attains the hight of 60 or 70 feet. The wood is use- 
ful for many purposes, being firm and straight 
grained. It cannot be excelled for quantity or qual- 
ity of honey in the United States. H. A. DAVIs. 

Moretz Mills, N. C., April 20, 1880. 


Thanks. Who will furnish us with little 
trees? Will the seeds grow, and the trees 
thrive in the north? 


AN A BC SCHOLAR’S MISHAPS. 

You may think me like the one you spoke of in 
GLEANINGS Who had too many stands of bees, but I 
want to ask some questions. Did you ever knowa 
swarm of bees at this time of the year to come out 
and go off, leaving honey and brood in the hive? I 
had one that did so last week. Where they went I 
do not know. I do not think they went in with any 
of the rest, for there was no fighting or robbing 
that I could detect. 

I began on the Ith of May, 1878, by cutting two 
trees and transferring into frame hives. I had good 
luck and got 3 young swarms, but lost one of the 
old ones by motks. I wintered 4 all right. In the 
spring of '79, I bourht one, making 5, and increased 
to 12 by natural swarming. They were put into the 
cellar in Nov., and 5 died, with plenty of honey, and 
one has gone somewhere, leaving 6 to start with. 
Now, will it do to put bees in those hives or not? 

I must tell you about the swarm I bought; I 
bought it for a full blood Italian colony,, supposing 
they would not sting so much as the others, but the 
first time I went near them, they ‘“‘went for’’ me 
lively; so I got my smoker and “went for’’ them, 


and th°ught I had tame them, but they are just so - 


yet. I can’t touch them without smoke. What 
would you do with them? How do you tell full 
bloods from others? Mine have not as many bands 
as one man’s in GLEANINGS. Now don’t you think 
that 1 have got through Smilcry, Growlery, and 
Blasted Hopes nearly? C. H. ANGELL. 

Clarksville, Iowa, April 23, 1880. 

Although such absconding as you mention 
is rather unusual, it is not new with expe- 
rienced bee-keepers.—By all means use the 
old combs and hives where your bees have 
died.— You ean educate your cross Italians 
to behave better, and it would be nothing 
strange if they should be found to behave 
better without smoke than with.—I think, 
friend A., that you will in time, if you keep 
on, graduate in all the departments you 
mention. As you learn to rule all these 


things. including also the cross bees, I hope . 
you will also learn that great lesson of ruling - 


one’s own spirit. h 
dered will give you more light on all the 
points you have just mentioned. 





SMOKE MAKING BEES ANGRY, HONEY BOARDS, ETC. 

I have 2 colonies of black bees in movable frame 
hives. I can open them at any time during the day, 
take out the frames and examine them. These 
frames are covered with a honey board which -rests 
on the edge of the hive about 4 inch above the top 
of the frames. While Lam looking at the frames, 
the bees will gather on top of the frames and edge 
of hive, but by sliding the board endwise gently 
along, they will all crawl out of the way solein 
close it up quite quickly. Now, I want to ask you 
how I can get this mat on; it won't do to lay it right 
on the bees, will it? I have a smoker, but smoke 
makes them angry. They fly into the chimney and 
stick to the hot side and seem almost frantic. It 
takes so much smoke and time too, and as I don't 
need to use smoke only to get the mat on, I don’t 
like to use it for that. ‘There are no instructions in 
A BC about putting it on. 

Lizzie H. MCCLYMOND3. 

Templeton, Armstrong Co., Pa., Apr. 28, 1880. 

Your honey board will work nicely, friend 
Lizzie. while the hive is new, but when it 
gets old and every thing is covered with 
propolis, you will find it next to impossible 
to use it in the manner you mention. The 
mat is to be laid gently right over the bees, 
or rather left with one edge attached, so it 
can be easily rolled back in place. We often 
tind bees that we can handle better without 
smoke, and that is why I have advised you 
never to use a smoker in opening a hive, un- 
less you find, by trying, that you are obliged 
to use it. Itis not often that we find a col- 
ony which is made “frantic,” as yours are, 
simply by smoking them. 


GETTING THE SIMPSON-PLANT SEEDS TO GERMINATE. 

I sowed the Simpson honey-plant seeds which you 
sent me, in a box on the 24th day of Feb. last, at the 
same time when I sowed several other kinds of 
seeds inthe same way. The other seeds have all 
come up including the “spider plant; but, al- 
though there may be 9) different and queer weeds 
which came up in the Simpson honey-plant box, 
there is not one as yet which I can identify as the 
Simpson honey-plant. How many months should I 
wait for the seeds to germinate? and then how long 
should I still wait and lect the 1°91 difierent ‘‘queer 


The A BC you have or- 


~~ 
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weeds” grow together to see which will have the | 
“coarse leaf and branching top, with innumerable 
little balls, ete.?’’ Our bees are feasting upon the | 
fruit blossoms now, and we are looking fora rich | 
harvest of sweet things soon. I will not say more, 
as you never publish anything from Egypt. 

JACOB COPELAND. 

Allendale, Ill., April 26, 1880, 

It is true, friend C., that the Simpson hon- 
ey-plant seeds are a little fastidious. <At 
first, I failed entirely with all I sowed; but 
the girls got some leaf mold from the woods, 
and raised them by the thousands. After | 
they are up, they have a provoking way of 
dying just about the time you think they are 
certainly well started. We have failed so | 
many times that I finally gave a lot of seed | 
to our market gardener, and he told me a 
few days ago that he thought he could fur- | 
nish me with 10,000 nice plants, for $25,00. | 
I looked at the plants, “a told him I would | 
giveit. Now this lot of plants is growing | 
on not over 5 square yards of ground; what | 
do you think of the profits that a man—ay | 
or Woman either, who is skillful in the plant | 
business might make? Making seeds grow | 
is one of the fine arts, friend C. 


PLANING SAWS. | 
Can we not get up acombination saw that will 
rip and plane at the same time? It would be the 
“trick’’ for making sections. My plan is to have 
part of the teeth rippers and part planers. The rip- 
pers should be just a little larger than the planers, 
and have no set in them; while the planers should 
be alittle short, and havea little set. I have no 
means of testing it, but if it will “work,” I would 
like to have one. 
THE COUNTER STORE. 
I am very much pleased with the counter store. | 
I find many things that are desirable and that some | 
of us, at least, can not find in our little country 
towns, and other things much cheaper than we can 
get them. Ithink we ought to give you a vote of 
thanks. 


TINNER’S SHEARS. 

And now while we are on that subject, can you 
not get us good, cheap, tinner’s shears? Ihave to 
carry my tin 4 miles to get it cut. 

HAND HOLDS TO HIVES, AN IMPROVEMENT. 

Isend you by this maila finger hold as 1 make 
them in my Simplicity hives. I like them better 
than yours for two reasons; they look better, / 
think, and they are so easily painted. If you like it, 
and do not see readily how it is made, I will explain. 

M. E. PARKER. 

Somerset, Ky., May 10, 1880. 

The planer saw has not turned out so well 
as I expected; it cuts too slow, and when it 
needs sharpening, it is a great deal of work, 
and finally requires expensive re-cutting, 
before it can be sharpened further. It also 
is found impossible to get it to cut stuff to 
exactly the same thickness, as do planers. 
In spite of all these drawbacks, however, 
we find places where ours is quite a saving, 
for we can make it do smooth, finished work, 
in places a planer could not reach. Your 
plan could be tested only by actual experi- 
ments.—Nothing can cut up tin rapidly and 
neatly like a pair of squaring shears, and 
they cost about 335.00; but I think I can 
furnish some tinner’s snips, if I purchase 


- 


| stung once. 


‘plus. 
| boxes. 


them by the gross, for about a dollar.—The 


‘improvement consists in cutting out the 


wood below the mortice, on a smooth slo- 
ping curve. Witha proper cutter the ex- 
—_ will be only the cutting away of a 
ittle more wood. They will be easier to 
paint, and, I presume, less likely to decay, 
as they will not hold water from driving 
storms as do the old kind. 
TONGS AND GLOVES. 

Some one has invented “tongs” to lift out frames 
with; pwhew! | would as soon think of putting 
gloves on my cat to catch mice with. I recently 
overhauled and cleaned out the hives of 40 colonies, 
and prepared them for shipment, and did not get 
I used no veil or gloves, and a smoker 
but little. How is that for good natured bees? 

WINGS FOR BRUSHING OFF BEES. 

I have never used anything but chicken’s wings to 
brush bees off the combs, and can't imagine what 
could be better. 

ROBBERS, — HOW TO GET THEM OUT OF THE HIVE. 

My way of getting robbers out of a hive is to open 
the top of the hive, and give them a few puffs from 
the smoker. The robbers will get out on the double 
quick, and the owners will stick to their combs. 
Close up then, and close the entrance also so but 
one bee can puss. If that does not stop the robbing, 
Igo at night, and change places with a stronger 
swarm. 

SURPLUS HONEY; A NOVEL PACKAGE FOR IT. 

A few years ago, my brother-in-law, Alfred Broun- 
son, was living in Wayland, Allegan Co., Mich. He 
procured a hive of bees, and set them on two in- 
verted sap troughs, and put in some boxes for sur- 
They worked well, but put no honey in the 

On moving the hive the next spring he 
found they had stored the sap troughs full. 

I think I saw an item somewhere in GLEANINGS, 
stating that Bingham gets honey stored under his 


| hives, but I can not find it again; and that puts me 


in mind that you say only one man finds fault with 

leaving out the table of contents.” Count me No. 2. 

After reading GLEANINGS over once, I frequently 

wish to find some item I have read, and I find it a 

big bore,to have to go through from one cover to 

the other to find it. CHAS. E. MORAY. 
Canon City, Colorado, May 10, 1880. 


I quite agree with you about tongs and 
gloves.—The sap trough incident is not only 
suggestive of Bingham’s plan, but also of 
the one given in the English bee book, ree- 
ommending that surplus be obtained in 
American cheese boxes, set underneath the 
old-fashioned straw hives. The honey ob- 
tained under the hives, next the ground, 
was said to be of extra whiteness and puri- 
ty. Who is going to develop this idea, 
and give us “extra, ground-stored, virgin 
honey?” 

“HOW DOTIL THE BUSY BEE IMPROVE EACH 
SHINING HOUR!” 

We clip the following from the Bec- Keep- 
er’s Guide: 

A Chinése student at Andover wrote in a lady's 
album the following version of a well-known poem: 

“How doth the little sting-bug 

Improve every sixty minutes 
All the day. 

Go pickee up sting-bug juice 

From flowers just got busted,” 
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HOW AN A BC SCHOLAR USES THE CHEIROGRAPH. 


I am a subscriber to GLEANINGS, and also an A B 
C scholar. I commenced last year with one swarm 
and increased to 2, but did not get much honey. I 
have a swarm that I traded for in the winter, but 
found a few days since that it had no queen. I gave 
them brood from my other swarms, which set them 
to work nicely. I sent you an order for a cheiro- 
graph when I renewed my subscription. The case 
was pretty badly jammed when I received it, but I 
straightened it the best I could and melted it over. 
Thirty-five copies is the most I could get from one 
impression. I willsend youasample. I read every 
word in GLEANINGS and think a great deal of it. 
But I suppose you will be tired of reading before 
you get this far. G. P. HOWARD. 

Hilliard, O., May, 1880. 


Thank you, friend H. We now put up the 
cheirograph much more substantially to go 
by mail, and if you will send us your bill for 
the trouble it has made you, I will pay it. 
With the new ink we send you, I think you 
will get 100 a ee gem without trouble. I 
am so much pleased with the specimen of 
your work, that I have had our engraver 
make an outline of it, for the convenience of 
the * brethren.” 
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With a little practice, almost any one 
should be able to make a pretty and attrac- 
tive circular, giving rude pictures of the 
goods they have for sale, with prices at- 
tached. If prices change add a postscript. 
If you cannot draw with a pen, hunt up 
some smart boy or girl in the neighborhood 
whocan. And right here is a new industry 
opening for good writers. The pile of let- 
ters right before me shows that there are 
getting to be a good many of them, of late. 


“TINKERING" BEES TO DEATH. 


Friend Root: Please send your price list to John 
Waggoner, Franklin Grove, Lee Co., Ill. He hasa 
notion to buy bees by the pound, and queens for 
$1.00, to fill bis empty combs, as his bees “gave up 
the ghost” this last winter, tinkered to death in 
my estimation, as he was trying to feed them du- 
ring the coldest weather we had, disturbing them 
every day as long as they lived,--a practice I never 
approve of. I never, if I can help it, opena hive 
with the thermometer below 40°. My bees (43 
stocks) wintered all right, with no loss except one 
queen, and I found a strange queen on one of my 
alighting boards, balled, which I rescued and intro- 
duced into my queenless stock all right. My neigh- 
bor lost a swarm that day, and I surmise that the 
queen came from them. | 


SPRING DWINDLING. 

Many apiarists have lost all their bees this spring; 
they starved out, and died off by degrees. They 
would crawl out with their abdomen all swollen up, 
and flutter and try to fly, but could not, and they 
would finally chill and die at the entrance, often a 
pint a day, until they were all gone. 

I also noticed a large fly which the boys call the 
“Devil's darning neeale,”’ catching bees on the wing. 
They would suck them out in a moment, then drop 
them and try it over. It took 12 or 14 bees to satisfy 
the one I saw, and my daughter saw many of them 
in the middle of the day. The fly is about 2% in. 
long, with 4 large strong wings, and is very active. 

SHOT GUNS, VERSUS FOUNTAIN PUMPS. 

I have read a good deal about fountain pumps as 
swarm arresters. Now, I use a breach-loading shot 
gun with blank cartridge, and I have never hada 
failure with it. Just try it when a swarm tries to 
go off. Send a puff of smoke up just ahead of them 
or among the foremost ones, and you will see them 
turn the other way ‘‘mighty sudden.” It is the 
smoke and not the noise. B. F. PRATT. 

Dixon, Ill., May 18, 1880. 





“WHEN SHALL WE HANG SREBIS OF FDN. IN THE 
HIVE? 

On p. of May No., M. Simons, of Brocton, N 
Y., asks the above question. I for one would say, 
bang them in as soon as the bees or hives are crowd- 
ed for want of rocm; or, as soon as the outside 
sheets are full of honey, remove them and spread 
the brood nest, and hang one or two full sheets (not 
over that number) in between the brood combs. I 
have been experimenting on this samething. Last 
Thursday, May loth, I nung a new sheet of fdn., L. 
size, in the centre of 8 swarm of Italiansin a chaff 
hive, and to-day, May lith, | examined them, and 
found this sheet worked neaily out, and the queen 
had it nearly full of eggs. I am so well pleased 
with the chaff hive that lam going to put my bees 
into those hives. I built one last fall, and put two 
swarms intoit. They are the black bees, and now 
they are storing honey from fruit blossoms in those 
one pound sections. I started in the winter with 14 
swarms packed in chaff, and they have wintered 
nicely. I bave my bees, frames, section boxes, and 
fdn. all in readiness for swarming time. 

Harmony, N. Y., May 18, 1880. B. G. WATKINS. 


Daa 


mds . 


CHAFF PACKING. 

Bees in this section are generally in good condi- 
tion, even those that were wintered on simmer 
stands without protection. My Italians were win- 
tered on 5 frames of sealed honey, contracted by di- 
vision board, the space behind the board being filled 
with chaff cushions. The covers and second stories 
were taken off, and replaced with pieces of old 
carpet, and the hives placed in large dry-goods 
boxes. The hives were then surrounded by dry 
wheat chaff, except a space of 3 by 4 inches, which 
was occupied by wooden tubes through which the 
bees could pass when necessary. A cover was then 
placed upon the box, and the bees permitted to re- 
main until the last week in April, when the hives 
were taken out. On examining the bees, I found 
every frame filled with brood, and hundreds of Ital- 
ian drones hatched. I then spread the brood giving 
each colony a frame of sealed honey. Thus I con- 
tinued to give a frame of honey every two days un- 
til the hive was full. My father’s bees that were 
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wintered without any protection are much weaker 
than mine, and no drone eggs deposited as yet. 
MISSING QUEENS. 

I never had a better chance to Italianize. I intro- 
duced an Italian queen to a black colony two weeks 
ago. In7 days, I examined the hive and found her 
attending to her motherly duties. Butshe is now ab- 
sent and the bees are starting queen cells. 1 was 
very careful when manipulating them, and do not 
think I killed her. What is the cause of her ab- 
sence? E. J. HINSHAW. 

Lynn, Ind., May 15, 1880. 


It is quite difficult to say why queens are 
suddenly missing, as in the case you men- 
tion; if the state of the brood indicated 
that she was lost about the time you opened 
the hive, it would be fair to presume that 
she must have been injured or lost while so 
doing. We frequently find queen cells how- 
ever, just as you state, without being able 
to assign any reason for the queen’s absence ; 
and, in view of this, they may be regarded, 
on the whole, as rather uncertain property, 
even when they have the best of care. 





Hotes and Queries. 


SEE the sections, * all in one piece,” are attract- | 
ing considerable attention, and several parties | 





are manufacturing and claiming to be the in- 
ventors. See my notice in American Bee Journal for 
1878, page 176, of these boxes. My application for | 
letters patent on this section is duly filed with the | 
Commissioner of patents at Washington, and if any | 
person knows any just cause why they should not be 
granted, let bim make it known, or for ever after | 
hold his peace. THOMAS T, DELZELL. 

Hersey, Osceola Co., Mich., April 21, 1880. 

[After reading this, if one examines the advertise- | 
ment of Léwis & Parks, and also friend Forncrook’s | 
in the last No., one gets a vidid idea of the rickety 
condition of the patent office, and of the utter igno- 
rance or indifference on the part of the officials, as | 
to what has been patented or placed on file.] | 

What causes bees to carry out young brood at | 
this time? [Moth worms probably, if there are but | 
few; if many, it would look as if it was starvation.] 

How can you make your bees build straight combs | 
in frames without fdn? [By having each comb built | 
between two old ones; but using fdn. is much the | 
better way.] | 

Is it safe to put this fdn. which you sent me for | 
boxes, into brood frames for trial? B. Both. | 

Fort Alleghany, McKean Co., Pa., May, 1880. 

(The thin fdn. that we make for boxes will be more 
apt to stretch or bulge; but if a single strip is put | 
along the top bar of the frame, it will not bulge or 
stretch to do any harm.] 


IMMOVABLE MOVABLE-COMBS. 

The smoker comes in use the most now, for some 
of our hives are 5 or 6 years old, and not a frame has 
ever been lifted out of them yet. Since we have 
had your A BC, however, we are cleaning them out, 
although it takes a pretty hard pull to get them. 

FRED JUERGENS. | 

Hutchinson, Minn., May 13, 1880. } 


‘““HOUSE-KEEPER” WANTED. 

I haye a colony of bees (last year’s) which has lost 
its queen. They have honey enough to commence 
house-keeping on, if they had a house-keeper. Please 
send me a queen, if you can, at once, so that it may 
be introduced, and the family resume business 
again. If you can’t send a queen (Italian), please 
return money, and I will look farther. 

Canton, O., May 14, 1880. D. A. ARTER. 

[You should keep better posted, friend D.; Italian 

.“‘house-keepers” are not usually to be had for a dol- 
lar, in the month of May. We have plenty of queens 
right in the office ready to ship on a minute’s notice, 
but can’t sell them for a dollar so early. I hope you 
may save your colony, nevertheless. } 


ASPARAGUS AS A HONEY PLANT. 


Bees work right well on asparagus. I have dem- 
onstrated that to my satisfaction; and, as it blooms 
through the entire season, it is a desirable forage 
plant, if grown in sufficient quantities. 

SUGAR CORN AS A HONEY PLANT. 

Last season, I raised some sugar corn, and, as it ri- 
pened very early, I tried the experiment of raising 
asecond crop from seed ripened the same season. 
I got it so far matured as to have roasting ears, and 
I noticed the bees on it continually, bringing in 
both honey and pollen. There is no mistake in tbis. 

RETARDED DEVELOPMENT OF QUEENS. 

Dr. A. P. Coulter, of Marissa, Ill., stated to the 

writerafew days ago,that he had an undoubted 


| case of a queen’s not hatching until the 2lst day 


from the egg; is this possible? Have you heard, or 
do you know, of similar occurrences? 

(The matter of retarded development of the larvie 
of the bee or queen is a subject just being investi- 
gated. Friend Doolittle says that even the egg may 
remain for some time in a dormant condition, as it 
were, and then hatch out all right. The whole mat- 
ter wants investigating. ] 

SWARMS COMING TO BE TAKEN CARE OF, 

You are right in saying that bees will come toa 
well conducted apiary, for last August I secured 
one colony in that way, and again, yesterday, May 
7th, a very powerful colony of hybrids came, and I 
have them now on 10 frames of wired fdn., in one of 
my new chaff hives. It filled the lower part nearly 


| full of bees, and I fear it will test your wired fdn. 


severely; but we will see. 
WHERE OUR BEES CAME FROM. 
My “American Encyclopedia’ states (Vol. IIT. p. 
50) that bees were originally imported to this coun- 
try, but fails to state the time when, or persons by 


| whom, they were imported. 


HOW TO GET RID OF LIVE DRONES. 
I notice that there are a great many drones in the 
swarm just hived, and, as I wish to rear pure Ital- 


| ian queens, and have cut out all drone brood in the 
| few black colonies I have, how shall I get rid of 
| these fellows? 


I shall have some nice queens 
hatching out shortly, and I want them purely ma- 
ted. E. T. FLANAGAN. 
Belleville, St. Clair Co., Ill., May, 1880, 
{Shake the bees, drones and all, out of the hive, 
and then fix over the entrance either wire cloth or 
perforated tin that will admit the workers and not 
the drones. Do this just at night, and, after the 


workers are all in, scoop up the drones and kill 
them by immersing in hot water, or in some other 
way to give them as quick and painless a death as 
possible.] 
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SEVEN-TOP TURNIP. 

I sowed a little patch of seven-top turnip, during 
the last week of last Aug., but it froze out last win- 
ter. I was sorry about it, for I think it splendid for 
spring forage. JOE R. ELLutIs. 

New Mansfield, Fayette Co., O., Apr. 29, 1880. 

[Seven-top turnip, to live over winter, must be 
sown early enough, and on good enough ground, to 
make a good strong root the first season; otherwise 
it will be thrown out by the frost, especially during 
such open winters as our last. The same is true of 
the Simpson plant. Get them to make as strong a 
growth as possible the first season. } 

“ACTIVE” BEES. 

My bees are very active when they get a charce to 
rob, lassure you. They act as though they were at 
a fire, and all depended on haste and numbers. I 
feel like boxing them, when I see them at it. 
are gathering pollen very fast from the box-elder 
trees. S. W. PLERCE. 

Davenport, Iowa, April 24, 1880. 

{I have seen just such bees, friend P., and, if I mis- 
take not, a good many of us have seen them too. 
After the yield of honey opens, and they get to go- 
ing in an honest way, try to keep them so that they 
forget all about the disposition to steal, and grow 
up straightforward, industrious, ‘‘honest’’ 
You probably know about that little story, that 
ends with a “pound of cure.’’] 


BORROWING JOURNALS. 

Mr. Root :— You advise economy, and I have been 
practicing it, possibly in a way you would not ad- 
vise; viz., borrowing GLEANINGS from our friend, 
J. H. Montgomery. DAVID STRONG. 

Lincoln, Tenn., May 4, 1880. 

{I recommend just that kind of economy, friend 
8., with just one proviso; and that is, that you do 
not in the least, in any way, trespass on the good na- 
ture of your neighbor. It is very annoying to have 
one’s journal gone just at the very minute he wants 
it, and I hope you will take good care that such is 
never the case with any thing you have borrowed. 
Iam glad, for my part, to have every number read 
by as many people as care to read it.] 





GLASS CUTTERS. 

I have used one of those cheap glass cutters for 5 
years, and it has done well till the other day, when it 
utterly refused to take hold; so you see I want 
another. I hope those thieves whom you delight (?) 
to call “brothers” (?) will let this letter pass un- 
broken. G. W. DEMAREE. 

Christiansburg, Ky., May 4, 1880. 

[They are units in the great stream of humanity, 
friend D., and as such I call them brothers; but 
while I love the sinners, I detest the sin as much as 
any of you, I assure you; and Iam just as anxious 
to have them arrested, not only for our good, but as 
a kindness to the thieves themselves. ] 


How would it do to use wire only one way for sep- 
arators? I don’t see why it would not do as well as 
wire cloth. You could stretch the wire very tight 
in the place of the tin. ROWLAND WHITE. 

Grand Rapids, Wood Co., Ohio, May 11, 1880. 

(The wires would spring aside and be easily in- 
jured, unless they were supported and braced by a 
few wires woven crosswise. Besides we could not 
use a wire near as light, if it were not woven into 
cloth. Ihave made application to several wire cloth 


They | 


bees. | p 
| blooming; 


factories, but none of them will undertake to weave 
just what is wanted. After we get over our busy 
season, Mr. Gray and I propose to try our hands at a 
loom to weave wire cloth separators. ] 


WANTED! THE MAN WHO STOLE “ THAT 'ERE”’ BFE 
GLEANINGS. 


I received GLEANINGS, and also catalogue; but woe 
to the man who took it from my office before I had 
hardly glanced at it! Will you be kind enough to 
send me another? W. D. SCLIONTEN, P. M. 

New Holland, Ind , May 5, 158). 


The bee business is *booming”’ here in our part of 
Ind. Bees have been swarming already. There are 
more orders for queens this season than ever before. 

Owen, Ind., May 6, 1880, J. Lona. 





LAZY MAN’S BEE CANDY. 

To 4 parts sugar, add 1 part flour; mix with a lit- 
tle water, just as the cook kneads her dough, just as 
stiff as possible; pack into section boxes or trays 
laid on paper for a bottom, and set in a dry place till 
hard enough to handle. I have tried this candy 
thoroughly, and it is as good as one could wish, and 
is next to no trouble. 

CLIMATIC CORNER. 

I would like to seea corner in GLEANINGS like this: 

Shelby County, Ky., Feb. 27th, elm and willow 
March 22d, peaches blooming; 24th, 
plums blooming; 26th, dandelions and cherries; 
April 9th, gooseberries; 18th, sugar maple; 22d, ap- 
ples, red bud, and dogwood; May 4, first white clo- 
ver. This would give a general idea of our climate, 
etc. G. W.D. 

Christiansburg, Ky., May, 1880. 

(Thanks, friend D., but, after making some of 
your candy, before it got dry, it soured and rose up 
like biscuit. Perhaps our girls did not get the pro- 
portions right, or it may have been too warm weath- 
er. I agree with you, that the bees eat it readily.] 

HOW TO IMPORT QUEENS. 

Please to tell me, through GLEANINGS, or send me 
the No. in which it is told, how queens can be im- 
ported and the expense? I see that a firm in Italy 
advertises them in GLEANINGS at $2.00; whereas 
you and others charge from 45.00 to $10.00 for them. 
Can it cost $2.00 each to import them? Even an A B 
C scholar would like to import, if such a saving can 
be made. Can't they come by mail? I have searched 
through A BC, but find nothing. C. B. CURTIS. 

Selma, Ala., May 15, 1880. 

[Much has been said in back volumes in regard to 
importing. Unless you import in large lots, say 
from 25 to 50, it will likely cost you over $2.00 each to 
import. Some of ours, last season, where nearly all 
of them were dead, cost us 4 times that amount. It 
is next to impossible to have them come by mail, 
for they often die when sent in the little importing 
hives by express. The matter is very simple; geta 
foreign check, and send for the number you wish. 
It will be better to have some body receive them in 
New York, and forward them without any delay. 
At present, I know of no forwarding house there, I 
should want torecommend. If you will read last 
year’s journals, you will get an idea of the difticul- 
ties in the business. I know, my prices are high; 
but, after making good those that die, don’t lay, &e., 
I feel quite willing to let somebody else undertake 
it. None can be got here, as a general thing, before 
June; hence the high prices before that month.] 
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RED BUD. SEE PAGE 220. 

Friend Root: —I think the red bud will grow and 
bloom in Ohio. It grows here, and in Kansas, Mis- 
souri, and Iowa, very plentifully, along the streams 
and bluffs. It is not a large tree here, but a large 
shrub. It blooms in4or5 years. I will furnish any 
reader of GLEANINGS with seed, who will send me 

- his address and a stamp to pay postage. The seed 
is ripe in September. Postage is one cent per oz. 
No one will want morw ¢han, 3 02., 
trees to sell. 

Cincinnati, Neb., May 13, 1880. 


JAMES BOSTON. 


ROBBER BEES; HOW TO DISGUST THEM. 


| manure. Well, there is nothing and nobody in this 


unless he raises | 


world so bad that they have no friends. A thistle 
that grows everywhere and in every manner of 
crop must be a nuisance and a pest. 

Belmont, Can., May 15, 1880. 8. T. PETrir. 


{If [am correct, the blue thistle dies root and 
branch, after the second year; if such is the case, it 
is in no respect anything like the Canada thistle. A 
few of the plants are now in our garden, but I fear 
they have all died from the dry weather, in spite of 
all we can do in the way of watering, shading, ete. 
That does not look like Canada thistle very much; 


_ does it, friend P.?] 


Here is something good, for I have tested it, and | 


will warrant it to do whatI say. Take some coal 
tar and spirits of turpentine, mixed, and it will stop 
the worst case of robbing I ever saw, in ten min- 
utes. Take a brush and puta little around the en- 
tranegs. It is fun to see them go home like a 
whiped dog. The bees that belong there will go 
y ‘about their work. 
SAFFRON AS A HONEY PLANT. 
#1 have never seen saffron mentioned as a honey 
j,dlant. I had a few stalks in the garden, and they 
/ were covered with bees. FAYETTE LEE. 

Cokato, Wright Co., Minn , May 9, 1880. 

{Strong odors will sometimes drive robbers away, 
and it has been said that when a bee comes home 
smelling badly, he will be driven out or killed. I 
have never been able to sheet the latter.] 


BEE- :-KEEPERS AND BEE-LOSERS. 


Some time last year, I purcSased a Simplicity hive 
with the bees. I lett them on the summer stand 
through the winter, and fed them with A coffee 
sugar. They did well. In April, two swarms issued 
within a week of each other. The first, I hived; the 
second went back to the old hive 4 times, and at last 
to the woods. I took the mat off the old swarm for 
them to go to work inthe upper story, but as yet 
they have not done anything. I find a few dead 
bees in front of the hive every day. Please tell me 
what to do, as Lam anxious to get a start in bee cul- 
ture. The weather is very fine, and it looks as 
though bees should gather honey by this time. 

Hillsboro, Miss., May 12, 80. H. W. ABRAHAM. 

[Friend A., when you fed your bees A sugar, and 
built them up, you were a bee-keeper, and a pretty 
good one, I should judge; but, when you left the 
mat on until they got so full that they had toswarm, 
you were not a very good one. Neither were you 
when you hived the swarms without giving them a 
frame from the old hive to start with. After two 
swarms had gone out, you removed the mat, but it 
was not at all strange that they would not go into 
the upper story after being twice weakened by 
swarming. Do you not see that your feeding, with- 
out keeping a careful watch on the inside, was what 
made most of your trouble?] 


BLUE THISTLE, CANADA THISTLE, ETC. 

i desire not to be hasty, but I may say that, for 
about 22 years, I have had an unsuccessful fight 
with Canada thistles. At the present, the odds are 
in their favor. I can cripple them, but they are the 
possessors of the soil; hence I dread the name this- 
tle. You should know that you are not the only 
medium through which blue thistle may be ob- 
tained. Now I notice there are some who speak of 
blue thistle as not only harmless, but useful asa 


PRETTY GOOD FOR AN A B C SCHOLAR. 
Il have got through transferring 13 boxes of bees, 
all in good condition now. I did not lose any 
through the winter. I transferred 3 box hives for a 


| neighbor on Thiteday, the 6th, just in the close of 


apple bloom. They wére very strong. One of the 
boxes threw off a good swarm on the next Monday, 
which was just 4 days from transferring. Can you 
beat that? A. H. DUFF. 

Flat Ridge, O., May 13, 1880. 

Tam a beginner, ‘this: spring, in bee-keeping. I 
bought 3 stocks for $14.50. They are black bees. 
One is ina box hive, and Iam going to transfer 
when swarming time comes. Bees are very forward 
this spring. My box hive is very full of bees, and 
they are clustering out to-day. I was in Toledo yes- 
terday, and saw some honey for sale at 1&c per lb. 
It was black and uneven comb, and all candied. If 
prices are accordingly high all summer, I think I 
will do well. J.C. WEBB. 

Le Moyne, Wood Co., O., — &, 1880. 


KING BIRDS OR BEE MARTINS. 

I beg permission to speak a few words of a certain 
bird, known in the South as the ‘‘bee martin,’”’ but 
commonly called in the North, the “king bird.”’ 
This bird has proved a dangerous enemy to South- 
ern bee-keeping, and has often caused mischief in 
the apiaries of Hawkinsville, by destroying the 
virgin queens on their bridal tour. When killed or 
captured, the bird can be identified by a small bunch 
of bright yellow feathers on the top of the head, 
which, though hidden from view, can be readily 
seen by turning the feathers in the opposite direc- 
tion. I have observed that this bird is as common 


| inthe North as inthe South, and deem it expedient 


that you warn your readers against it and recommend 

its destruction, as far as possible. As one of the 

boy bee-keepers, I am, CHAS. R. MITCHELL. 
Hawkinsville, Ga., May 17, 1880. 


AN A BC SCHOLAR’S FIRST TRANSFERRING. 

Here lam again. I transferred one of my stocks 
of bees the other day, -put them in movable frames. 
It was the first I ever transferred, but I succeeded. 
It is quite a strong swarm, but it contains no queen, 
brood or eggs. I tried to get brood or eggs out of 
the other colony, but was compelled to abandon the 
attempt. It is impossible to get brood from a box 
hive. AvuG, TIGGES. 

Marathon City, Wis., 

{Since you succeeded so well, 
you not goright on and transfer some more, and 
then you would have brood? You surely could 
get enough from a box hive to enable them to rear 


May 7, 1880. 
friend T., why did 


' a queen, could you not?]} 
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Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, and the 

man that getteth understanding.—-PROV. iii. 13. 
—_—_—__e-—o___—__ 

PLEASE, my friends, will you make out your or- 
ders in accordance with the price list? Remember 
the clerks to whom your letters go, have these con- 
stantly before them, and, in asking for things, if you 
use the same terins there used, there will hardly be 
a possibility of a mistake. 

——“_o-<+-o 

I pO not see but that I shall have to keep on com- 
plaining; packages of queens and other things are 
coming almost daily without the name of the sender 
on them. Will you please be kind enough my 
friends, for your own sake as well as ours, to mark 
your name and address plainly on every thing you 
send. If you send me papers, please mark plainly 
the passage you wish me to read. Remember, these 
things come so many together that I have but a lit- 
tle time to bestow on each, and I do not wish to 
seem neglectful of any thing you may be so kind as 
to send me. 





rb +02 
WOODEN BUCKETS AS A SURPLUS HONEY RECEPTACLE. 

AN enterprising patent-hive man claims a patent 
on the idea of inverting a common wooden pail over 
a box hive, that he may have not only a pail-ful of 
honey, but also a package absolutely free from drip; 
if the pail holds water, it will of course hold honey, 
and then you have the bail to carry it by. Where 
honey is very cheap, it may answer a good purpose; 
but the queen would be almost certain to make her 
way into a common sized pail. The half-size wooden 
buckets on our 10¢c counter, being smaller, would be 
less liable to this objection. Neat wooden covers 
would be desirable, and there would be no difficulty 
in making them cheaply. A Simplicity hive could 
easily be arranged to take 6 of these small buckets 
at once. Of course, the idea of a patent on any such 
arrangement is absurd. 

i 0 Oe 

A DILEMMA.— One neighbor handed another a dol- 
lar, asking him to send for a smoker. For accom- 
modation’s sake, our friend took the dollar and sent 
it, and it was lost. When informed of the facts, 
knowing that the want of a smoker is often far more 
than the value of it, I sent one for half price. The 
neighbor who so kindly sent the money could not 
well pay the half price, for the whole matter was of 
no sort of profit to himself, as he did it all solely to 
accommodate. It was no profit to me, for I fur- 
nished the smoker without receiving a copper. I 
asked the sender of the letter to present the case to 
his neighbor, and ask him if he thought T should not 
have at least something for my smoker. Here is 
his reply: 

Inclosed find 50 ¢,, which credit to my account for smoker, for 
which | now have no compensation whatever. The party | or- 
dered the smoker for says he will not give one cent more than 
what he gave me, and which I sent to your address, and it shall 


be the last man that I will accommodate in that way. 
Rogersville, O., May 21, 1880, Dr. H. J, PETERS, 


Now, shall I let friend P. lose it all? in fact, shall I 
let him lose anything for trying to accommodate 
both myself and his neighbor? Shall I, on the other 
hand, lose it all myself when I was trying my best to 
do my unlucky friends a kindness? Did I do wrong 
in sending asmoker without first getting the money? 
If [had not sent any, how would friend P. and his 
neighbor have settled it? 

> 00 <a 

MUCH trouble has come from exorbitant charges 
that might have been saved by a little forethought 
or consideration. Packages of 1 lb. or less, if maila- 
ble, are usually cheaper by mail than by express. 
Anything too heavy to go by mail must go by ex- 
press or freight, but, as a general rule, I would not 
send anything by express that weighs more than 
about 25 lbs. Packages of 500 sections are often 
ordered by express, but as they weigh about 50 lbs., 
our customer is almost sure to be indignant at the 
charges, and sometimes refuses to take them. On 
this account, we have been in the habit of disobey- 
ing orders, and sending goods by freight; and we 
generally get thanks for it when the matter is ex- 
plained. Occasionally, however, we have a custom- 
er who knows about it, and expects to pay a large 
price, but wants the goods in a hurry. In such 
cases, we get severely censured for not obeying 
orders. The most of our customers are not ac- 
quainted with the difference between express and 
freight, and we therefore oftenest hit their wishes, 
by using our own judgment in the way goods are to 
be sent. Some may say we should obey orders any 
way; afew days ago a woman ordered 500 sections 
by mail; the postage would have cost her twice their 
value. Now one line from you would often save 
both of us much trouble; say like this: ‘Send 
cheapest way;"’ or “I know express charges will be 
fearful, but lam in a hurry;” or “I am aware of 
the amount of postage it will take, but we have no 
express office near.’’ Do you not see how this will 
help? Iam bearing a great many of these burdens 
from misunderstanding, and I am willing to bear 
more, but will you not help me a little in the ways I 
have mentioned? 








OBITUARY. 


We are pained to hear of the death of an old 
friend and contributor to GLEANINGS, Rufus Mor- 
gan, of Bernardo, San Diego Co., Cal.; formerly of 
Raleigh, N.C. W. A. Pryal writes, ‘‘He was but a 
new comer to this state (Cal.) and his untimely 
death has cast a gloom over the bee-keepers of this 
section.”” Mr. Morgan has been widely and favora- 
bly known for many years. 

Since writing the above we have received, from R. 
C. Taylor, the following, evidently clipped fromaN. 
C,. paper: 

DEATH OF RUFUS MORGAN. 


We were greatly shocked on Monday by receiving 
the sad intelligence of the sudden death of Rufus 
Morgan, at Bernardo, San Diego Co., Cal., on the 5th 
instant. He died from eating poisonous mushrooms. 
Cut down in the bloom of his days, in the full vigor 
of his manhood, ere the sun of his existence had 
reached its meridian; just as his plans for a useful 
and’ prosperous life were developing themselves 
most hopefully; he leaves a widow and two infant 
children to mourn their irreparable loss. His ener- 
gy and enterprise led him tu seek an El Dorado in 
that far off region; he found an untimely grave, 
far from his home and friends, and was buried by 
stangers. Such is the vanity of human expecta- 
tions! Mr. Morgan was well known, and greatly be- 
loved in this section of the state, and many well ex- 
claim “Alas, my brother!’—Signal. 
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For whosoever will save his life shall lose it: and 
whosoever will lose his life for my sake shall find it. 
—Matt. xxvi. 25. 
EAR BROTHER:—While on a visit a few days 
» ago, I saw for the first time your bee journal, 
= and was very much impressed from what I 
read in it to write you a letter. The Home Depart- 
ment contained things “new andold,”’ yet each ina 
manner unusually impressive. I was struck dumb, 
alarmed, interested, and very much agitated, while 
a keen sense of remorse stung my soul. 
been a professor of religion for over 12 years; am 
now 32 years old; yet the whole time seemed to me 
to be lost. As I read those wonderful things in 
your journal, I exclaimed, ‘‘Where am I?’”” Now, my 


dear brother, I feel that Ican place confidence in | 


you, although Ihave never seen you. I ama min- 
ister of the gospel, an editor of two papers, and 
have other business on hand. One paper is a relig- 
ious monthly journal devoted to the defense of the 
Bible and Christianity, and is one year and two 
months old. The other is a weekly local newspa- 
per about 90 days old. I have a partner who does 
the work with other hands. He is a member of the 
church also. We are both energetic, young, con- 
scientious, and honest; yet we are going behind ev- 
ery week. I am restless and uneasy over the state 
of our business. I do not feel happy in the minis- 
try. LIonce had no other calling, but could not keep 
my family up by it. During those days, my cry 
went up continually for a nearness to God, and for 
help to continue to trust God for all needed good. 
Icame out in debt, and sought the printing busi- 
ness, having been impressed previously, as T be- 
lieved, that a journal for the defense of truth and 
religion ought to be published. I had not a dollar 
to commence on, but prayed for the means if it was 
God's will. God caused one of my brothers to get 
rich very suddenly, and he gave me the means. I at 
once commenced the publication of —— —_—_, 
believing God had called me to that work. The cir- 
culation has not reached what I expected it would 
by the close of the first volume. I am in debt with 
it, or rather it has caused me to get in debt. I can 
not see my way out. Ican not stop it without dis- 
grace, and could not pay the money back to those 
who subscribed. The weekly does not pay, but will 
pay if I devote it to the interests of a political par- 
ty. This, 1am afraid to do. And, in despair, I ery 
out, what shallIl do? I have made -but little prog- 
ress religiously. I am too busy to study any, my 
library is dusty, my soul is lean, my purse is flat, 
and I am miserable. 





I send you a copy of our religious paper; read it, 
and pass judgment onit. Do not fear to express 
yourself just as you feel impressed. 
write mealetter. Do not by any means publish 
this letter or my name. This is equal toa dying 
man’s request; please regard it. If you have not 
time now to answer me, lay it by until you have, or 
I will pay you for your time and all expenses of 
writing. Don’t mistake me; I know what religion 
is; IL have tasted of the heavenly gift. Iam aCum- 
berland Presbyterian. If it meets your approba- 
tion, send us your journal in exchange for the 
Pray for me. O how I need help! 
May God bless you in your labors. I believe you 








I have | 


I want you to | 


| are on the right track. Anything will be accepted 
| from you in the way of advice. Should I never hear 
from you, nor see you, still remember me. 

Yours in hope of endless life. ee he 


May God gee my poor friend, that I 
/may be able to give you safe advice in this 
| your dire extremity, as indeed I know it 
must be from what experience I have had in 
business troubles. T have read your letter 
several times, and I have thought about it, 
'and prayed about it, and for you. I have 
looked over your paper too. I presume you 
are aware that my line of work 1s a little out 
of the general one, even in religious matters. 
It seems to me your paper, and, | fear, your 
sermons, are too cold and distant. I do not, 
in any place, find in it the warm-hearted 
kindness and friendliness that I find in the 
letter you have written to me; in the latter, 
y u yourself come out strongly and honest- 
y. Trend the letter to my wife, and her 
heart warmed toward you in an instant, and 
she asked to see the paper. Ilere is my 
advice: 

Get down out of your pulpit, and talk to 
your people as you have talked to me. 
Leave out those fine articles on doctrine, in 
your paper, and write such a letter as you 
have written to me. Go to every one you 
owe, and tell them the whole truth, and 
throw yourself on their mercy. You have 
no right to take their money, but you have 
a right to ask them to forgive you for the 
mistake you have made, and to try to over- 
look the wrong you have done them. Be 
honest, true, straightforward; if your cred- 
itors will take it, give*them everything you 
‘have in the world, even to your clothing. 
Iland it all over as faithfully and complete- 
ly, as if you expected to be struck down 
dead, as were Ananias and Sapphira. Let 
it all go; then you can trust God as do the 
fowls of the air, and then shall you have joy 
and peace to your soul. I know this is 
strong, but you are a minister of the gospel, 
and if you turn your back or try to flee these 
things, it will be heralded far and wide. 

Do not, my brother, O, I pray you, fail to 
face the situation fearlessly and bravely. 
Go down on your knees, if need be, to ask 
forgiveness of those you have wronged, but 
do it honestly and squarely, like aman. If 
you are getting deeper in debt every day, as 
you are, stop your paper at once, both of 
them. Send out one more number to make 
your confession and ask forgiveness, and 
then do not issue another number, with oth- 
er people’s money. Trust God, and fear not. 

Your opening editorial in the number you 
/sent me indicates to me that you do not 
trust God and your fellow men. When you 
are serving God and your fellow men, the 
will come forward eagerly, and give you all 
the help you need. I know they give me far 
more than I deserve. 

I some wy feel as if I must say a word to 
your wife. Much depends on her. If you 
have children, all the better, you can trust 
God more. You are now just where = 
can work hard, and be happy,—happier than 
you have ever been in your life, if you will 
only take up this eross that lies before you. 

You speak of disgrace; there is disgrace in 
going ahead one day under false colors, but 


| 
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there is none in turning about at once. Go 
ht up boldly, with God by your side, and 
tel the plain truth to every one you owe. 
Then come down to a life of close frugality. 
Give up all expensive habits, and, if it is 
God’s will, earn every —— you have by 
the sweat of your face. Pay cash for every- 
thing. Do not get in debt to the amount of 
one cent. If you can not pay for what you 
want, go Ww ithout it. If you or yours get 
hungry, in doing this, ask God for your dai- 
ly bread in truth and earnestness, ie: it will 
come as surely as the sun will rise day by 
day in the east. You say, do not by any 
means publish your letter. I would not 
think of asking for the letter with your 
name attached, but, my friend, I want that 
letter more than any one from among the 
hundreds I have on the same subject. I do 
not know what sermons you have preached, 
but Ido know this one will reach hearts 
without number. I will omit every thing 
that may, even remotely, hint as to your abi- 
ding place. If God guided me in choosing 
words in the GLE ANINGS you have seen, he 
has probably guided me in the words I have 
written. Do not turn away from them, and 
take words of worldly wisdom, and try to 
save a part of your worldly possessions. 
The world may call it saving, but contrast 
it with treasures laid up in heav en. ** Ileay- 
en and earth shall pass away,” but God’s 
promises, never. One way is safety, and 
the other is ruin. Listen not to the voice of 
the tempter. There is not one of your cred- 
itors who will not stand up for you as they 
would for a friend, if you do as I have said. 
I know business customs, and I know busi- 
ness men. You are, perhaps, now before 
the cannon’s — ‘of public opinion, but, 
© my brother, face it fearlessly with God by 
your side. Into his hands I commend you, 
thanking you once more for the compliment 
you have payed me, in coming to me as you 
have. I know what it is to be tempted. 

My Dear Brother in Christ:—Your reply to my lct- 
ter came to hand in due time, and was read by my- 
self carefully and prayerfully. You will forgive me 
for not answering it before; yet really, I have not 
had time, when at home, to think of much else but 
business, and have been away from home so much, 
since your letter came, that, in part, it was lost 
sight of. I was shocked at your letter, or rather its 
strong measures for my adoption. Not because you 
failed, or because it did not seem wise, but on ac- 
count of the con'rast between the spirit of your let- 
ter, and my spiritual standing, or state of mind. I 
fear I could never be educated up to such a state of 
mind. [am too proud spirited te entertain such an 
opinion. This pride Lam not proud of, but it is 
mine, it is my enemy. Times without number, 
have I called upon God to deliver me from it, yet it 
remains. I do not lay the blame to God, but to my- 
self. Yet Ido not understand it. Iam convinced 
that your advice would, if adopted, bring about a 
change for my good and the glory of God. But 
without the grace of God, I can not act in accord- 
ance with it; I mean more abundant grace. I have 
disposed of one of my papers, but still hold on to 
the In this disposal, I have greatly bet- 
tered wy condition financially, and have done it too, 
with credit to myself and business. But how, and 
when to let the go, I know not; yet for 











the glory of God, 


I will do so when the way is 
opened. I love your ideas of religion and its effect, 
and very much appreciate your kind Christ-like let- 
ter; but, O my dear brother, I have not religion 
enough or humility enough to carry out its strong 
measures as yet. It would do my soul good to see 
you, and let you know how helplessIlam. [ama 
mystery to myself. God knows how deeply I feel 
the force of your advice, and how I long and ery for 
freedom. Yea, He knows my unspeakable sorrow, 
and hears the groans my poor soul sends forth for 
merey and liberty. Yet Iam sad and bound in iron 
and in chains. 

I have a believing wife and three l»ving children; 
am 33 years of age (nearly), and full of energy, am- 
bition, and pride. I sometimes feel as if I were lost 
in bewilderment, discouragement, and doubt, 
doubt akin to infidelity. Yet 1 hope. Oh, if it were 
not for hope, surely I would be lost. Not far off in 
the future, lam to become a wise and better man, 
or plunge into eternal ruin. This, I feel, is a sure 
thing. Muay it be the latter. Death, it appears to 
me, would be a swect release, or relief, from the 
strange responsibilities and troubles now resting on 
me. But my dear, my sweet little family! they call 
me to stay. May the eternal Father, bless you and 
yours, is my prayer. 

I have no objections to your publishing my letter ? 
if you can do so without giving any idea of who, or 
where I am, provided you feel it will be of any good 
to others, or for the praise of God. I do not expect 
you to answer this letter, for I know how you are 
rushed with business. You may never bear from 
me again, but I sball ever hold you in high estima- 
tion. I hop2sto meet you at the judgement, if sure- 
ly there is to be one, when time is no more. Ke- 
member me to your wife especially. Pray for me; 
though it be my last words forever, pray for me. 

Yours in hope. a. X22. 


My friends, you have in the above a little 
sketch of one human life; the tortured ery 
from one immortal soul, who sees where he 
stands, and who though a minister of the 
Gospel feels himself helpless to break that 
chain of pride that Satan has woven about 
him. Many of you can perhaps see how he 
magnifies the trial it would be for him to 
give up all. In thinking of it, I am forcibly 
reminded of an illustration I have heard. 
A man went down into a dark well by <¢ 
rope. In fastening it before going down, 
he caleulated that it reached the bottom 
without doubt; but, after sliding down to 
the end, he discovered to his consternation 
that he neither touched bottom nor the wat- 
er. He tried in vain to find a foot hold on 
which he might rest: in despair, he attempt- 
ed to climb up again; his strength was too 
far gone. When he could hold on no longer, 
he commended his soul to God, and went 
down in the darkness. To his great sur- 
prise and joy, he only dropped one foot and 
struck on solid ground. It is so in trusting 
God; we think our life will be lost; that we 
shall have to give up every thing we hold 
most dear: but, when we resolutely face the 
great ordeal, and put our whole lives in 
God’s hands, to our surprise, we are not 
hurt at all, and have in reality lost nothing 
/that would make us happy in this world. 
As I told you in the Growlery for this num- 
ber, it will not do to make calculations on 
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this, for you must really cast yourself into the book was withheld for a considerable 


God’s hands, soul and body; you must say 
thy will be 
cost, and then shall you have rest ; then will 
life be satisfying. 


Friend Root: ~—I see your method of prayer is sim- 
ilar to that of Fred Douglas, as he used to give it in 
his lectures. He said that, when a slave, he prayed 
for freedom with his lips a great deal, but that his 
prayer was never answered until he began to pray 
with his legs. 
lips in secret, have to be supplemented by your 
Home Papers, to be “tread of all men,’’ in order to 
insure fruition. STEPHEN YOUNG. 

Memphis, Mo., May 5, 1880. 


To the first part of your proposition, I 
should most certainly assent, friend Y. 
Have I not urged, over and over again, with 
all the energy I possess, that God can not, 
from the very nature of things, answer the 
pang of a lazy man? Do you not remem- 

er about the man who prayed that God 
would take care of his sheep, but that, in 
spite of his prayers, they all starved to death? 
The story was related to me b 


ing to God when we are in trouble. 
not the story itself bear the stamp of an ab- 
surdity, on the face of it? If the man sat 
lazily by the stove, instead of facing the 
storm to do his duty by his flocks, could any 
a he uttered, in reality, be a 
all? Do you not recall how earnestly 


wered, you should not only be working early 
and late to do every thing you possibly could 
do yourself, but that your whole life should 


be literally in God’s hands? that you be | 


in an attitude, every minute, to take up or 
lay down anything in life, for His sake? 
that you not only have no cherished pur- 
pose of sin, but that the very minute you 
discover you have been in the least actin 
selfishly, you give up and yield, and root ou 


the evil, at whatever cost? Those who ex- | 


pect that God is going to listen to their 


pleadings should be praying not only with | “ 
| it. 


their legs, as you express it, bat with their 
hands and brains too; and, in short, with 
every fiber of their whole being. Do you 
say that anybody who does this will succeed 


without praying? He may succeed in mak- | 
ing money, it is true; but will he succeed | 
in gaining the highest pega and in| 
benefitting and helping his fellow men, as a. 
child of God is sure to do? Praying alone | 
| dishonest nor careless? Perhaps I cannot tell 


does not avail, any more than does working 


alone; but the two carried along right to- | 
| child of God, and, as such, I would not be at 


gether may move the universe. : 
In regard to your second point; it may be 


that the friend who sent W. O. the S8v0.00 | 


had seen GLEANINGS: of this I do not 
know. 


occurred to me, until you mentioned it. 


God uses natural means to bring about these 


things, without question. I certainly am 


not sharp enough, or shrewd enough to lay | 


plans that shall bring about all these results, 
even were I disposed so to do. It was once 
Sug ested to Muller, that the publication of 
iis 


ey pouring in to him for the purpose of con- | 
structing asylums, and, to test the matter, 


_ period of time. 
one, and do it, whatever the. 


; by a saloon | 
keeper, as an evidence of the futility of pray- | 
Joes | 


rayer at | 
all? ‘ ] have 
insisted that, if you wished —_— prayers ans- | 
| darkest, and two the lightest she produces. 
| examine, and if you pronounce them three-banded 


I only know that the idea had not | 


ook was the secret of the sums of mon- | 


It made no difference. The 
money came right along in answer to prayer, 
just as before. Friend Y., you know, as 
we all know, that the man who honestly prays 
daily, ‘‘Create in me a new heart, O God, 


/and renew a right spirit within me,” at the 


same time that he deals his ‘‘best licks’ 
right and left for the accomplishment of 
some purpose, which he feels both God and 


| his fellow men will approve, will succeed as 
So I suppose your prayers with your | 


one who is selfish, designing, and intrigu- 
ing cannot possibly do. The difficulty is 
that you will have it that the prayers are 
empty words, and not real and sincere. You 
cannot conceive of a human being who real- 
ly has enough downright honesty and sin- 
cerity of purpose, to be in earnest, in such a 
work. How often we hear it said, ‘‘There ~ 


/are no such men ;”’ and ‘*‘ Humanity is pret- 


ty much the same, the world over;” and 
such like expressions. You doubt God, and, 
in the same fon. you also doubt human pro- 
fessions of godliness. What a beautiful 
thing is a loving faith in humanity,—a faith 
that nothing can shake or change! Itis akin 
to that faith and trust in God which holds 
out, no matter what may be the trials or cir- 
cumstances. I think I can illustrate it. 

If you will look back to page 459 of the 
Nov. No., for last year, you will see that I 
gave our young friend B. another imported 
queen, in place of the one he lost. Well, 
here is a postal in regard to that queen: 

Friend Root: —To-day I send you seven bees from 
the imported queen I had of you. Five are the 
Please 


bees, I'll be a happy boy. Now please let me know 
right off, for I want to start queen cells from her, 
if she is all right. Good wishes. O. F. BOWEN. 
Randolph, N. Y., March 23, 1880. 
The bees sent were, some of them at least, 


| little, if any, better than pure black bees. If 
_our friend has been careful and there is no 


mistake, we have at length an imported 
queen that produces not only hybrids, but 
black bees. I hardly know what to make of 
As it is the first case of the kind I have 
ever met, I am inclined to think somebody 
has made a mistake. I cannot think it pos- 
sible that we have, for the queen was ship- 
just as she came out of the shipping 

ox. I know nothing about friend B.; I 
never saw him, and have hardly heard from 
him, except in the few letters I have given 
from him. How do I know he is neither 
you, but I will try. I believe him to be a 
all afraid to trust him with every cent I 
have in the world. I would feel perfectly 
easy in giving him my pocket book, without 
knowing what it contained, and I sent him 
another queen at once, without charge, even 
though my losses on imported queens have 
been so heavy. Suppose he has made a mis- 
take of some kind like the friend on page 
264? Well, if he has, it does not trouble me. 
If itis my loss, itis his gain, and God will 
certainly take care or us both, and make all 
right that is not right. Are there no others 
among you in whom I can feel this trust and 
confidence? I am glad to say there are a 
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great many, and the number seems to be in- 
creasing every day. Now do not imagine 
I am doing business in a loose and slipshod | 
way, because I have said this. Iam one of. 
the ‘‘fiercest”’ fellows on a dun, you ever saw, 
and the way I go over and look at every 
thing, insisting on even the last copper, in a 
trade, might look a little inconsistent to | 

esome of you. Here is a card from friend B. 
after he got his last queen: 


The queen received, introduced, and laying. I 
feel my unworthiness of such great kindness keenly. 
I could not send out queens known to be bred from 
an impure mother. The tears would trickle down on 
the pillow last night, while thinking of all your 
kindness to me. I owe several debts, and have 
only $1.50 at present, but if you will tell me how 
much you candidly think I ought to pay you, I'll try 
to get itfor you. May you prosper in all you un. 
dertake. Truly yours,— O. F. BOWEN. 

Randolph, N. Y., May 10, 1880. 

Nothing, friend B. It is all paid. I can 
feel this confidence and trust in my fellow- 
men, when I can feel, in the language of our | 
opening text, that their lives have once been | 
lost, for our Savior’s sake, and that they 
henceforth, as far as a greed for gain is con- 
cerned, shall be as anxious for my welfare | 
as for their own.—lost for evil, but found | 
for all that is good. 

Since writing the above, the following has 
come to hand: 

Your card is received, offering to bear half tke loss 
of the queens sent me about April lith. I am very 
m uch obliged to you indeed, for the kind offer, but 
cannot accept it, as I do not believe I would be doing 
justice to you or myself either (more injustice to 
myself than to you) todoso. I believe I said explic- 
itly I did not blime you for the loss sustained. 
Should I accept your offer, I should feel conscicus 
that I had taken your property without compensa- | 
tion. | 

Fifteen years of laborious practice of my chosen 
profession, I believe, has enabled me to feel much 
of the desire you have to please your customers, 
and also the willingness to suffer loss rather than 
incur the displeasure of those with whom you deal. 

I cannot believe that anything happens to me, but 
that all that befalls me is ordered by our Father in 
heaven for our highest benefit ; and I hope to live 
until all that I do shall be done for the glory of God, 
and that Christ shall be to me all in all. 

Fraternally yours, 
ENOCH 8. ARWINE. 

Bean Blossom, Ind., May 21, 1880. 

Where this spirit prevails, my friends, not 
only will unkind words cease, but unkind 
thoughts, even, will be unknown. 


On page 88 of February No ,I told you it 
seemed to me I would be perfectly happy if 
I could say to all the boys and girls who 
come thronging to me for work, that I could 
give them a place, ete. I talked with my 
wife about it, and told her it seemed as if 
God was sending them to me that, while 
giving them something to do, I might, at the 
same time, give them of the bread of life. 
Well, for many days,and even weeks, it was 
a continual subject of prayer, that God | 
would send the work, that I might not be 
obliged continually to send these young! 


JUNE 
folks gps J in disappointment. I had pra ed 
so long about it that I finally felt, as I often 


do, that an answer of some kind was surely 
coming. I once before told you that ear- 
nest, honest prayer, for something not self- 
ish, seemed to me like ‘piling fuel under the 
boiler of a steam-engine. No immediate ef- 
fect is at once perceptible ; but prayers day 
after day, for something which, we are sure, 


'meets God’s approval (now, bear in mind 


that I mean earnest, hard work with hands 
and brain eg along with it, to show God, 
as it were, that you are in earnest) is sure to 
bring forth a result sooner or later. Up to’ 
nearly the first of May our trade in hives, 
etc., was not up to the average of other 
years. So true was this, that Mr. Gray re- 


| marked that we should probably get along 


without as many hands as we had last year, 
and without working over hours, especially 
as our machinery was so much improved 
over previous years. Finally the apple- 
bloom came out with an unexpected flow of 
honey, and the yield seemed to be general 
all over our land. As a consequence, our 
friends discovered, all at once, that they 
wanted hives and sections; and, as many 
swarms came out in apple-bloom, they want- 
ed them right off. A great many apologies 
were sent for waiting until they were just 
ready to use the hives, etc., but each one 


seemed to think himself probably the only 
_one who had been so careless. 


Hands were 
called in a twinkling, the engineer got up 
before daylight, the furnace under the boiler 
was urged by coal and shavings up to a fierce 
heat, and kept there all md long, while 
every machine in the establishment was set 


going, and the roar and din of swarming 


season commenced in good earnest. More 
clerks were hired, additions were made to 
the desks, and when all could not be ac- 
commodated then, even my private office 
was given up, and we determined at least 


_ to give prompt and courteous answers to all 


customers, if we could do no more. Realiz- 
ing the yr aie that would ensue from get- 
ting out of lumber, metals, or any raw mate- 
rials, I kept one girl almost constantly writ- 
ing postal cards for supplies. Car loads of 
lumber, coal, and tin came down upon us in 
such haste that we could hardly find time 
and men to unload them. Wax, glass, pa- 
per, twine, nails, hoop iron, enameled cloth, 
and everything that I could remember of 
ever having had to wait for. were ordered in 
such quantities that even the clerks began 
to open their mouths and stare; and I have 
since wondered that I scanned the whole 
needs so well that we have hardly waited a 
day for anything that money could well buy. 
For fear I might be disappointed in tin, 
wax, and some such things at one house, I 
often sent orders at the same time to two 
and sometimes three different houses. 


By getting our hands, and making arrange- 
ments for further work, for a few days, we 
kept the orders that came pouring in, in 
sight of us; finally. there came a day with 
160 orders, amounting in all to over $700.00, 
as mentioned elsewhere. This was too 
great a flood for us all around, and we were 
almost staggered by it, but the next was 
nearly as great, and the next, and so on, 
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What was to be done? My prayers were in- | During these days, my almost constant 
deed answered, and, as in other cases, God’s | prayer has been, ‘* Lord, help! Lord, help !” 
mighty hand was seen through my fellow | until I am afraid on several occasions I was 
men. They had placed confidence in me, heard while I involuntarily said it aloud. 
and here I was almost helpless. God had | Lumber for hives and frames could be got 
sent the money and the work, in answer to in any abundance, but the white basswood 
prayer; would he also, in answer to prayer, | for the new sections was only to be had of 
send the means of lifting this load, and _ farmers, and, 1n spite of all the urging we 
ater ig a are good? id be sure he | could _ — seemed a a ge 
would, but, alas! here my faith was some-| prerogative of moving slowly. ‘Again the 
what lacking. I woerked, oma scolded some, | abe 1 ono Brainy be, to pray that the 
when things went wrong, which I would not | basswood might come in faster, and when it 
have done, had I been sure that all things | did come ——I knew it would——we con- 
— ~_ bo ee og poe oe re = | structed ae hyve it was dried b 
a time. worked wit 1e hands until day- | steam in three or four days, so as to wor 
light was gone, read letters pretty well into beautifully. Soon, oan Jlaints began to 
the night, and then was up and stirring al- come, of the delays on hives, but a new 
most at the first glimpse of daylight at the | trouble arose. With the flood of letters 
factory. The mails we kept fully up with, ahead, how was one to tell without much la- 
“~ = orders to go by mee se pete — | od ae pa er mee — sent or —_ 
elieve, promptly. is a delicate and | The search could not we ut annoy an 
dangerous Pusiness, bringing in new hands | hinder the different clerks in whose hands 
at such atime, and the best poems per- | the order might be. Of course, the orders 
ee? wt odie Ont oe Ge aes ee ee 
: g ‘ ace, where | rs d, but as the clerk whe ( - 
everybody has his head as full of wants and | ters and carefully noted the contents of each 
worries as it well can be. After praying could hardly get through with each day’s 
over the matter, it seemed to me I could | mail, it was nothing strange that the book- 
qumaeage ths wane ok tie came, beter | Site tes, wien wight came Tereeoale bet 
ve H se, b | fore him, when ni came. y u 
than anybody else; but where should I find | well work at it, for obvious reasons; here 
them? Several girls had recently graduated | came in the great troubles and delays from 
in om Sewn, — —~ two of _—— ry | page Ae — up i — or > 
applied for a place. 1ese were sent for, | to efinitely what they did want. No 
= the reedhed e: ends of the business were | matter into want room I alk, clerks were 
—— in their hands, with such explana- | asking, ‘‘Mr. Root, can you tell what it is 
ions as could be briefly given, and they this man should have?” Many times I could 
were set to work filling orders. You can | only guess, and, at the time I was guessing, 
hardly know how grateful I felt, as I saw I knew I should get a scolding, if l guessed 
them take hold at once with skill and wis-| wrong. Why not write back? well, [should 
dom, and master the difficulties in a way get scolded more probably, for the delay. 
poe gem gg on ny Yn. naga Fi nna “Ar ag lmra ll 
é ; c G 5 y he een very kind. 
guiding me once again. So wellhave these A friend Anh an order, and needing the 
gps done their part, that almost every order goods sooner than he expected, he wrote to 
y express has gone off promptly, unless it have them hurried up. Not getting a reply 
The 


was for something that had to be boxed or | 
crated. Knowing how all the men and 
boys were working, these girls were as_ 
ready to weigh out and put up a two bushel | 
bag of buckwheat as to send off an A B C 
book. 

To keep up orders for fdn., two sets of | 
hands were employed, and we ran day and 
night; but the Insurance Co’s would not 
permit this in the lumber rooms, and so we | 
were obliged to do the best we could during | 
the hours of daylight. Our packing room | 
was found to be not near ms enough, and | 
we therefore had hives boxed and crated on | 
the platforms out of doors. But to get care- | 
ful men, men whose minds had been drilled | 
so they could be trusted, and who would not 


by return mail, he sent a telegram. 


‘telegram was handed me at half past 10, sat- 


urday night. As the matter was all in the 
hands of the clerks who had gone home, I 
delayed the answer until Monday morning. 
Monday morning brought the man _ himself 
onthe first train. He = his goods, made a 
pleasant visit, exhorted me never to give up 
my warfare against tobacco, although he was 
an inveterate user, attended our noon-day 
service, and went away feeling much more 
charity for us all; butas he stood at the well, 
— a drink at parting, he spoke as fol- 
ows: 

‘** Mr. Root, I would not be in your place 
for the next two months for $500.”’ 

I mentally straightened, to think I was a 





make mistakes, was another great want. man of so much importance; but at his next 
Over and over again, did we feel as did Mul- words I settled down into my shoes a little 
ler, that it was an easy thing to get money, | lower than ordinarily. As he quaffed the 
compared to getting careful, trusty, and effi- cool water from our new well, he resumed : 
cient help,—help that would set a good ex- ‘I would not be in your place, and take 
ample before these little ones; for, in the the cursing you will get, for hardly any 
various departments, we found work in amount.” 
abundance for boys and girls of almost all) ‘Cursing? Why?” 

ages, if some careful man or woman could! ‘ Because you do not fill people’s orders 
keep an eye on them, and tell them kindly more promptly: because, in fact, you can 
and patiently, just what was desired of them. | fill them. With the hold you have got 
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on the people, and with the trade you have | 
started, by being ordinarily prompt your | 
whole establishment will not half suflice.”’ 

His words, though hard, did me good. Do | 
you not see, my friends, now, that those | 
prayers for work for these people to do have | 
indirectly brought curses ? Do you see what | 
asolemn thing it is to plead with God for 
something out of the ordinary routine of 
life? The mother of Zebedee’s children | 
asked a favor of Jesus. The reply was, 
‘** Are ye able to drink of the cup that I shall 
drink of ?”’ 

Now, may I make a little plea in self- 
defense? and may I ask of you to have 
charity ? In all my business experience, I 
have never yet found a factory which never 
got behind and delayed orders. During the 
yast few months we have had to wait from 

n to thirty days for almost all of our sup- | 
plies, and our only recourse has been to or- | 
der in advance. Had your orders been sent 
in April, instead of May, it would have been 
a great _—— around. I have been severe- 
ly blamed because I did not say when the 
goods would be sent. My friends, at such a 
time it is impossible to say when. As a gen- 
eral thing, orders are sent in rotation; but 
if the first one is delayed by lack of sections, 
or something of that nature, the clerks take 
the first one that does not call for the miss- 
ingarticle. With such a great array of goods 
as we have on our list, it is almost impossible 
to say when an order may go. The girls at 
one time commenced writing an apology for 
each customer ; but this soon became stereo- 
typed, and, after leading a customer to get 
mad thinking he was going to be delayed, 
his goods went promptly by next train. As 
a great — of this great trade always drops 
off in June, we hope to be able to send 
everything with our usual promptness by 
the time this is in your hands. Anything 
that is to go by mail, or goods to go by ex- 
press that the girls can handle, we can send 
right off,as a general thing. If others in 
the supply business are doing better than 
myself, send to them by all means. I do 
not want all the trade, and I do rejoice in 
seeing all who deal in supplies build up and 
thrive. May that kind Savior above help us 
all to bear with each other, and to bear each 
other’s burdens ! 





OuR Alsike clover is unexpectedly in full bloom. 
You will observe this month that we have “Con- | 
tents” once more, and that it is arranged alphabet- 
ically. How do you like it? 
PLEASE, my friends, do not beso unkind as to re- 
turn goods that do not happen to please you, before 
we have had an opportunity of telling you what todo. 


THE demand for bees by the pound has almost 
impoverished our apiary; Will says they are too 
cheap; that a half pound of bees should be equiva- 
lent to a dollar queen. 





I WAS up at 2 o'clock this morning, helping the 
night hands mniake fdn., that you might not be de- 
layed on your orders for it. So anxious are we all, 
that I could hardly persuade the younger ones to go 
home and go to bed at all. 


IN our last number, we inadvertantly gave the im- 
pression that we sent a 2 oz. vial of ink with cheiro- 
graph by mail. 


By mail we send the ink in powder; | 
by express we send it in a liquid form in a bottle. | 


CIRCULARS AND PRICE LISTS OF BEE<« 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES RECEIVED 
DURING THE PAST MONTH. 


POSTAL*CARD CIRCULARS. 

Ila Michener, Low Banks P. O., Monck Co., Ont., 
Can., for queens only, including very yellow or Al- 
bino queens. I. A. Travis, Lyons, Wis., for Dunham 
fdn. only. 





A SINGLE LEAF CIRCULAR 
Comes from Jas. A. Nelson, P. O. Box 83, Wyan- 


| dott, Kansas, for comb fdn. only. 


TWO-LEAF CIRCULARS, 

Advertising Apiarian Supplies generally have 
been received from Lewis A. Best, Best’s, Lehigh 
Co., Pa.; Ernst S. Hildemann, Ashippun, Dodge Co., 
Wis.; and A. E. Manum, Bristol, Vt. Also a circu- 
lar from D. A. Pike, Smithsburg, Washington Co., 


| Md., advertising bees and queens only. 


FOUR LEAF CIRCULARS, 

From 0. H. Townsend, Hubbardston, Ionia Co., 
Mich. Alsoa pamphlet, by Isaac Hale, 29 Lincoln 
Road, Horneastle, Licolnshire, giving directions for 
management of Italian Bar Frame Hives. Price 
threepence. 

SMALL CIRCULARS OF 6 TO 12 PAGES. 

John Y. Detwiler, 25 Summit Street, Toledo, O. 

J. W. Newlove, Columbus, O. . 


Honey Gotumn. 


Under this head will be inserted free of charge, 
the names of all those having honey to sell, as well 
as those wanting to buy. Please mention how 
much, what kind, and prices, as far as possible. 





| As a general thing, | would not advise you to send 


your honey away, to be sold on commission. If 
near home, where you can look after it, itis often 
avery good way. By all means, develop your home 
market. For 25cts., we can furnish little boards 
to hang up in your door yard, with the words “Honey 
for Sale” neatly painted. If wanted by mail, 10c. 
extra for postage. Boards saying **Bees and Queens 
for Sale,’’ same price. 








CITY MARKETS. 

CINCINNATI. Honey. —-Best White-clover Honey in 
bbls. and half-bblis.,10@ lle. Ditto in tin cans of 
10 to 25 Ibs. net, 4@l6c. Ditto, in 1 fh. jars, per doz- 
en, $2.25; per gross, $25.00. Ditto, in 2 bb. jars, 
per dozen, $3.75; per gross, $42.00. Ditto, in % hh. 
tumblers, per dozen, $1.59. Poplar, Buckwheat, 
Linn, and fall honey in bbis..9@10e. Ditto in tin 
buckets of 10 to 25 Ibs. net, 12@14e. 

Comb Honey not much in demand, with no stock 
in the market. 

Beeswax.—Dull and quoted @ 20c. 

Cincinnati, O., May 21, 1880. CHAS. F. MUTH. 


NEw YorK.—Honey.-Best white Comb Honey, in 
small neat boxes, 15 @ lic.; fair ditto, 13@ lie. No 
dark honey in market. Extracted Honey, White 
Clover and Basswood, 9 @ le; Golden Rod, 8 @ 10c; 
Buckwheat, 7@ 8c. Southern strained, per gal., 70 
@ 85e. 

Beeswax Crude, 23 @ 25. A. D. THURBER. 

158 Duane St., New York, April 22, 1880. 





CHICAGO.—-Honey.—Good to choice W hite-clover in 
small boxes, 16 and 18¢c. per lb., and extracted is 
quoted at 8 @ 9c. 

Beeswax.—Steady at 21 and 23c. per lb. for good to 
choice yellow, and at 15 and 1&e. for common dark- 
colored to fair lots. THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 

974 West Madison St., Chicago, I1l., May 25, 1880. 


Sr. Lours.— Honey..-Our honey market is dull - 
weather too warm and too much fruit. Choice 
comb, li@lie. Extracted, slow, sells at 8@10c. 

Beeswar.—Steady at 2144@22'ce for prime. 

R. C. GREER & Co, 
No, 117 N. Main St., St. Louis, May 22, 1880, 
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RECENT ADDITIONS TO COUNTER 
STORE. 
USEFUL ARTICLES 


THAT CAN BE SOLD FOR 


FIVE CENTS EACH. 


All Prices Subject to Chang to Change without Notice 


ss > 3 
$3 $2 38 
as c « 
4!Cake Turners, all metal and very 
I ii555s aeons pieadeonaaneccs aias 5 | 4 25 
1 el 8 Pencils, with Rule on the. _ 
1| Court t Plaster, to be kept in I nied : 
under Buzz Saw Table............... | 30] 2 50) 
8 | Cups, 1 quart, (for only five cents)..... | 48 | 1 50 | 
4| Dinner Horns, Loud if not Sweet! 45/4 25) 


Just the thing to let the “men folks” know when 
the ‘‘bees are swarming.’ 
12 | Folding Hat Racks, all Black Walnut, 


Wonderfully Well Made for the— 


| 
This is dipped in melted tin after it is all finished, 
making all the joints smooth, strong, and secure, 
and giving it alla beautiful glossy finish, as nice 
and bright as silver, and just about as serviceable, 
if we only think so. At the very small price of 5c, 


or rusty. 


2 | Marking Brushes.. 
| Matches, Best Parlor, no Brimstone, 
cis ss uxs.ao a pwcade sme 24.000 0% 45 
2! Mat Chromos, size 7xltinches........ | 40 


40 | 3 50 
4 25 


3 75 


Chromos, but when I saw these beautiful pictures, 
onadark background, for only 5c, I decided they 
were a boon to humanity. 
2, Memorandum Books, Excellent fora 
Pocket mem. book for the apiary, 


100 pages .. oe emma t we lie me 
4 Mirrors, in either Wood or Paper 

a nice to bring down a swarm 

of be | 40/3 %5 
4) Nheeate, the Best 5c tool in the whole 

lot, without question................ 45 | 4 25 
5 Pans, 1 Pint, with Handle, very pretty 

and Handy POR hy OE | 45] 4 25 
6 | | Pincers, like the 5c scissors. . 49 | 3 50 
4) Pokers, to stir the fire, Wood Handle | 45) 4 00 
7 | Spice Box, Gilt.. 30 2 50 


With Close Fitting. Cov er, very ‘neat and pretty. 
These are exactly the size of the pint honey pails; 
but they have no bail, and are not soldered. The 
expense of soldering would be but a trifle, and they 


a would then make the cheapest and prettiest pack- 
age for candied honey known. 
6 | Sauce Pan, Tinned, 1 Pint, with Lip.. | 45) 4 25 


Just as pretty, and just as handy for a variety of 
purposes as can be. 
4, Table Spoons, Britannia, almost as 
nice as silver, only they bend pretty 


ir, fir wack an se Wiha demk suis as 50 ris) 
5 Tea Canisters.. Tee rere ee Tk 
2 Tea Spoons, Britannia... 40 3 50 


5 | Twine Boxes, to hold a Ball of ‘Twine, 

made of Different Colored Woods... | 48/4 
Towels, tastily fringed and striped, 

and just the thing, with a 5e wash 


50 


basin, to “ set off’’ the honey house’ 42 4 00 
TEN CENT COUNTER. 
4| Broom Holders, silvered wire, just 
right for Whisk Brooms............. | 9519 2% 
14 Clothes Lines, 55 ft. long, and have 
, been tested with 300 lbs. weight... 90° 8 50 





oe  , SEARO RR ere 3 75 
| Frying Pans, Good to Carry along 
when you “go Fishing,”’ or to melt 
Babbet Metal in.................0000- 48 
GLASS WARE. 
Goblets, Cups with Handles, Tumblers, 
&c., both large and small, 7 very 
pretty designs, and beautiful for 
UE acta init s as nategaue sce ies 5/4 25 | 
Berry Dishes, Individual, very pretty | 45 | 4 25 | 
8 | Lamp Shades, Good and Pretty....... 35 | 3 00 
. | Ladle, Pierced, Tinned Iron,.......... | 45 | : 25 
| Ladle, Solid Tinned Iron .............. 45 | 4 25 


you can get a new one whenever they become worn | 


Asa general thing, I am not much in favor of | 


Comes Racks, Walnut Frame, 4 Hooks | 90! 8 50 
Eye Protectors, Excellent to keep 


| 1) C 
} saw dust and Turning chips out of. 


ee ere rrr er | 90} 8 50 
GLASS WARE. 
| Glass Dish, with Glass Cover. 80 | 7 50 
Just right for a 1 1b. Section of Comb Mileaae 
Same for Candied Honey, same price. 
| Glass Pitcher, Small, for Liquid Ex- 
ee OR re 80 | 7 50 
| Glass Dish, for *tHoney Posies”’ 80 | 7 50 


The above four pieces of Glass Ware were made 
for Butter Dish, Sugar Bowl, Cream Pitcher, and 
Spoon Holder, but | have “ce onfiscated” them for 
Bee-Keepers, as you see. 

9| Ladles, same as on 5c counter, but 





| Larger and Heavier.. .... | 80/7 50 

| ! Mirrors, in Papier-mache Frames..... 8 00 

2 | Measuring Tapes, Spring, in Brass_ 

| fe era Ae rrer 75|7 00 
| Oil for Sewing Machines .. ........... 90 | 8 50 


The Very Best that Can be Obtained, 4 oz. bottles. 
This is also the best oil for other light machinery. 
| 4 | Suspenders, Excellent for the money | 90 | 9 50 


| QUR “15 CENT” COUNTER. 


| In consequence of the advance on many 10¢ articles, 
| this has been rendered almost a necessity. 
5 | 2! Belt Punches, hollow 
{ 2 | Milk Pans, 8 qt 


Twenty-Five Cent Counter. 


| Clothes Baskets, Holding nearly 2 
bushels | 2 25 | 22 09 
These, although pretty light, area great cony veni- 
| ence for holding light, bulky articles. We use sev- 
| eral dozen of them in our factory, and as they nest 
one into the other, they occupy but little room when 
not in use. 
6, Key Hole Saws, with Adjustable 
Iron Handle, a very convenient 
tool indeed, Disston’s make. . | 2 00 | 18 00 
4 Putty Knives : =a 1 60 | 15 00 
| Fine Steel, Cocoa. Wood ‘Handles, Steel Ferule, 
Beautifully Fnisbed, with Stiff Blades, or Thin 
Elastic Blades, as you choose. Excellent for scra- 
ping off wax and propolis in bee hives. The blades 
are made Extra Wide with this end in view. 


Thirty-Five Cent Counter. 


19 | Dinner Pails, with Coffee Cup.. 3 00 | 25 00 
2 Scissors, 4 inches long 275 25 00 
Handles as well as blades of Finest Quality of Eng- 

lish Steel, and Beautifully Finished. 
2 Scissors, Lace.. J 2 75 | 25 00 
Same make as above. These are the most Deli- 
eately Pointed scissors I have ever found, and are 
the best thing to be obtained for Clipping Queens’ 
wings. 


100! 10 00 
140) 13 50 


Terre re eee eee ee ee 


Oo -r 





17 Wrench, malleable, Adjustable. .... | 2 40 | 23 00 
FIFTY CENT COUNTER. 
20 Grass Hooks, or Sickles, Fine Steel 
Beautifully Finished. . 400 35 - 
2 | Scissors, Button Hole .... 400 | 37! 


Same size and same make as above, " with screw —- 
justment for Any Sized Hole. 


Seventy-Five Cent Counter. 


Basket, Oak Splint, 2 Bushel 6 50 ' 60 09 
4 Scissors, Large size, English make, 
Finest English Steel Handles and 
Blades; 7 in. long.. 6 00 


ONE DOLLAR COUNTER. 


Rasket, Oak Splint, 3 Bushels....... | 8 50 

Carpenter’s Saw, with 24 Inch Squ’e 
and Rule, Straight Edge, and 
Seratch Awl, Disston’s make... 


55 00 


80 00 


9 OO &> 00 





‘a 
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RED CLOVER QUEENS 


Having had so many calls for queens bred from 


my red clover queens, since my article appeared in 
April GLEANINGS, I have concluded to breed dollar | 
queens for sale. H. H. SNYDER, 

6-7 Elmwood, Peoria Co., Ill. 


‘WANTED! 


A good, reliable, thrifty man, married or single, 
who can take care of bees and 5 acres of fruit. 
need a first elass man. W. R. MONROE, 
6d Bay City, Bay Co., Mich. 


NOTICE. 


All persons having claims against the under- 
Signed are requested to present them atonce. Iam 
ready to pay all just demands against me. 
6 LLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


TESTED Qu EENS 81.50. 


Tested queens, daughters of imported mother, 
$1.50. Dollar queens, 90c; mismated, 50c. Safe ar- 
A. WARD, 


rival by mail guaranteed. ° 
6d Madisonville, Ohio. 


etree 


W.Z. HUTCHINSON, 


ROGERSVILLE, GENESEE CO., MICH., 
Makes a Specialty of rearing DOLLAR QUEENS. 


All queens bred from an imported mother, 
the cells built in full colonies. All queens in the 
apiary (except the imported queen) are daughters of 
imported mothers. No blac 
During June, the price will be $1.00 each. Tested 
queens. $2.50 each. After July Ist, single queen, 
$1 .00; six queens for $5.00; twelve or more, 75c each. 
Tested queens, $2.00 each. Queens will be sent by 
mail, postage paid, and their safe arrival guaran- 
t Send money by draft, registered letter, or by 


P. O. money order drawn on Flint, Mich., as Rogers- | : 
6.50; 


Vv ille i is not a money order office. 


raul FOR SALE, 


500 worker combs, in American frames, at 20c each. 
6d BY KON WALKER, menial St. Clair Co., Mich. 


Pure Italian ‘Queens! ! 


I can furnish pure, tested QUEENS, in June, for 
$2.00 each, or $20.00 per dozen. U ntested, $1.00; per 
dozen, $11. 00. My Queens are all bred from import- 
ed Mothers. Safe arrival guaranteed. 

A. F. STAUFFER, 

6d Sterling, Whiteside Co., Ill. 

\ JILL FURNISH DUNHAM FDN. AT 43 CENTS. 

Shall have Tested Italian Queens, after June 
25th. The queen cells will be built and sealed in full 
colonies. Price, $2.50 each. Safe arrival guaran- 
teed. R. J. OSBURN & BRO., 
6 Le Claire, Scott Co., lowa. 


ITALIAN QUEENS AND BEES 
FROM IMPORTED MOTHERS. 


6tfd 





Bees by the Ib. for ..... ..$1 00 

Untested Queens . 100 

Tested wa : Pe ee my ee 2 00 
HALL & CHENEY, 

6-9d Fern Cliff, Jackson Co., Ala. 


1 ITALIAN QUEENS, reduced to 9c! 6 for 
e €5.00. Tested, $1.90: 3 for $5.50. Sent by 
mail; bred from improved stock in full swarms; 
safe arrival guaranteed. H. BARBER, 

6 Adrian, Mich. 


FTER aT YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN QUEEN 
t\ rearing, I am fully prepared to warrant all 
my queens pure, prolific, large, and light colored. 
Dollar queens, $1.00; tested, $2.00. By mail, satis- 
faction and safe arrival guaranteed. 
610d 8S. W. STEVENS, Ridgetield, Fairfield Co., Ct. 


We | 


and | 


bees in the vicinity. | 


| tions, &c., are first class. 


DADANT'S PURIFIED FOUNDATION 


UR FOUNDATION 
IS CLEANER THAN ANY OTHER. 





“The sample received from you ange me in ap- 
pearance better than any I have seen yet. 
H. M. TAYLOR, Parsons, Kans. 


“Your samples are better than any I have re- 
ceived.’ D. 8. BURBANK, Reinbeck, Iowa. 
“Foundation arrived; it is verv satisfactory.” 
CHAS. F. MUTH, Cincinnati, 0. 


” 


“How poomettel your wax is! 
RS. FRANCIS DUNHAM, Depere, Wis. 
“Your sound is superior to anything 1 have seen. 
The wax is very clean and nice. 
JOHN ANSLEY, Bloomington, Ill. 
“Send Dunh: um fdn. as nice as those most excel- 
lent samples.” W. G. KEENEY, 
Quere us Grove, Ind. 








Circulars and Samples Free. We guarantee our 
foundation as clean as samples, yet we sell as chea p 
as the cheapest. 

Chas. Dadant & Son, 
6d Hamilton, Hancock Co, Ils. 
YEADY TO FILL ORDERS AT ONCE, FOR 
\ Queens as Cheap as any one for the same 
grade of queens. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
6 M. L. WILLIAMS, Vanceburg, Lewis Co., Ky. 


WILLIS D. PARKER, Defiance, 0., 


Manufactures watch and jeweler’s boxes, bee- 
hives, sections, and other apiarian supplies. L. 
hives painted and sanded, with two supers filled 


with 54, 44x44 sections, complete, $3.00. Sections 
in lots ‘of HO, boxed, $3.50; in lots of 1000, boxed, 
for 5000 or more, $5.50 per M. 6d 


Hale’s Price List. 


Send for my Circular and Price List for 1880. Ear- 
ly _ a specialty. Address 
2-11d E. W. HALE, Wirt C. H., W. Va. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR APIARIAN SUPPLIES. 
Steam Power. New machinery complete. Our 
facilities for manufacturing Hives, Crates, Sec- 
Before ordering, tell us 
what you want. Wecan do you good. Comb Foun- 
dation, Extractors, Knives, Smokers, &c., constant- 
ly on hand. Full Colonies and Nuclei a specialty. 
Send for our new System for Wintering Bees Suc- 
cesssully. HIRAM ROOP, 
4tfd Carson City, Montcalm Co., Mich. 


ANTED LIMMEDL ATELY, an experienced 
—_— ~¥ work in the apiary. Address 
> i. TOWNSEN ), Hubbardston, Mich. 
REARING 
OF 
Tested é& Dollar Queens 


From extra-fine Strains of Italians, a specialty. 


6d 


Try them, and be convinced that my Golden Ital- 
ians and Light Leather-colored Bees take the lead. 


T also Use an Imported Queen. 
"see Circular, sent free. 
J. M. C. TAYLOR, 


6d Lewistown, Fred. Co., Md. 


COMB FOUNDATION, 
Honey, Full Colonies of Bees, and Bee-Masters’ Sup- 
plies for Sale. WM. L. GORDON, 

6d Shreveport, La, 








“As 
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RUBBER STAMPS 


DATING, ADDRESSING, BUSINESS, 
LETTER HEADS, ETC. 













Address only, like 
No. 1, $1.50; with bu- 
siness card, like No. 2, 
$2.00; with movable 
months and figures for 
dating, like No. 3, $3.00. 
Full outfit included— 
pads, ink, box, ete. 
Sent by mail postpaid.|| H 
Without ink and pads, \} 
50c less. 

Put your stamp on 
every card, letter, pa- 
per, book, or anything 
else that you may send 
out by mail or express 
and you willsave your- 


No.2. 
self and all who do business with you “a world of 


trouble.” I know, you see. 

We have those suitable for Druggists, Grocery- 
men, Hardware Dealers, Dentists, &c.,&c. Send for 
Circular. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


FOR FOUNDATION 
MADE OF PURE BEESWAX, 
Address JAS. A. NELSON, Wyandott, Kan. 


“W. 0.’S” INK. 


67 





In 2 oz. bottles, black, violet, or blue, in 4 
EE TOI, DOP BOB oan sc cvccccnecccesvess $5 00 
In quantities of 5 or more gross, $4,00 per Gross. 
In Pint Bottles, pe er doz ORT. CE eer $3 00 
In Quart 


iT) 





In Gallon Jugs 


Green and Red ink are necessarily more expen- 
sive, and the price will therefore be one half more. 


Liquid Bluing, in 6. OZ. bottles, per Rie siaacssie 50 
— re $5 40 
IT will send \%4 gross, 2 0z. inks, assorted colors, 
black, blue, violet, and one bottle ‘each of green and 
red, as a trial order for $1 00. 
WM. OLDROYD, Columbus, Ohio. 


P.S. by Novice.—If it is more convenient, where 
you are ordering goods of me, I will fill small orders 
at the above prices. 

Now, boys, we can all have good, plain ink, if we 
can not have good writing, and we can help W. O. 
out of trouble. The colored inks are very pretty 
for a postscript, or for any passage ina letter to 
which you wish to call wena ar attention. 


ITALIAN BE ES FOR 1880. 

I will sell 3 frame nuclei, with tested queen, before 
June 20, for $4.00; after June 20, 3.50; after August 
1, $3.00. These nuclei will be well stocked with 
brood and bees, and contain young, profitable queens. 
Cyprian Queens.—I believe mysel if'so far, the only 
one in the U. 8. who has these valuable and beauti- 
ful bees in purity. Descriptive Circulars sent free. 

JULIUS HOFFMAN, 

146 Fort Plain, Montgomery Co., N. Y. 


M. Brooks & Bro’s. 


J. 
GOLDEN ITALIANS. 
FINE TESTED QUEENS OUR SPECIALTY. 


a for circular and see what others say of them. 
COLUMBUS, IND., BOX 64. 


Noli Heath Honey Plat 


| We have at last succeeded in getting some seed of 
this beautiful plant, which is described on page 148 

| Of GLEANINGS for 1879. The seed is flat and bean- 

| like. As we have but a few, in order to make them 
go around, we offer them postpaid, at 5 cents each. 
| To Canada, 2 2 cents extra. 

| A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 





ITALIAN QUEENS. 

All bred from imported mothers of my own im- 
| portation. Dollar queens, $1.00; ready in April. 
‘ested queens before June Ist, $3.00; after, $2.50. 
| Full colonies of Italians from $7.00 to $10.00. Four 
frame nucleus with tested queen, before June Ist, 
| $5.00, after, $4.50. Comb Foundation, 7 ete 

Supplies, &e. PAUL L. VIALLON, 

Bayou Goula, La. 


18 Years’ Experience 


in propagating Queen Bees from Imported moth- 
| ers from the best districts of Italy. Persons pur- 
chasing Queens or swarms of me will get what they 
bargain for. Send for circular. WM. W. CARY, 
anit Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass. 


Headquarters for Early Queens! 
Imported and Home-bred; Nuclei and full Colonies. 
For quality and purity, my stock of Italians can not 
be excelled in the United States. If you wish to pur- 
chase Bees or Apiarian Supplies, send for my new 
Circular. Address br. J. P. H. BROWN, 
it fd Augusta, Ga. 


Albino and Ialian ‘Queens, Full Colonies, and 


Nuclei, at Reasonable Prices. 


IT am prepared to furnish early Queens—Pure Al- 
binos, and Italian Queens bred from imported and 
select home - bred mothers, warranted to be pure. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. Also Hives, Root’s Ex- 
tractors, and Apiarian Supplies generally. Send 
for Price List, &c. 

Address VALENTINE, 
5-44 Double rive Creek, C. arvoll Co., Md. 


WAX WANTED! 


I want all the pure wax I can get to work into 
foundation at 20c per lb., or for half the wax. My 
machine I regard as good as the best. 

JAS. B. HAWKES, 
hebid Arlington Heights, Cook Co., Ill 
ARGE, PROLIFIC Queens from Imported Moth- 
4 ers, after May 15th, $1.00 by mail. Nuclei, Bees 


by the |b., Imported Queens, and Dunham Fdn., 
specialties. Satisfaction guaranteed. Circular free. 
6d F. L. WRIGHT, Plainfield, Mich. 


CYPRIAN, ALBINO, AND ITALIAN BEES, 


AT PRICES TO SUIT PURCHASERS. 


I am prepared to furnish, Cyprian, Albino and 
Italian Queens, bred from imported and select home 
bred mothers, warranted pure, safe arrival guaran- 
teed. Send for price list before purchasing else- 
where. Address LEVI R. LASH, 

Summit Station P. O0., Schuylkill Co., Pa., 


3-8d or HENRY C. HEISLER, Minersville, Pa. 
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New New Prices, 














Pound Boxes, per 1 000... . $4 00 
Prize 5 00 
SAMPLES FREE. 
' Other supplies as cheap, and all warranted. 
Pid Italian Bees, one swarm, in May . eee. 
H ™ June.. Fi eieeeseubeee 6 00 
' = ” - after June............ 500 


Cheaper by the quantity. Queens cheap, whole- 
sale or retail. Prices, &c. free 
I. 8. CROWFOOT, 


5-6 Hartford, Wash. Co., Wis. 





QUEENS! ITALIAN QUEENS! 


Bred from: queens of my own importing, sent by 
mail; safe arrival guaranteed. Discount on order 
of ten or more, ten per cent. If any prove hybrid, 
another will be sent. From May Wth to June Ist, 
$1.25. From June Ist to July Ist, $1.10. After July 
Ist, $1.00. CHAS. R. BINGHAM, 

6 E enmmien Portage Co., Ohio. 


- DECIDED! 
a ee 


A Patent on this *'Boss’’ One-Piece Section, here- 
tofore called the LEWIS SECTION, THE FIN- 
EST SECTION IN THE WORLD, has been al- 
lowed to James Forncrook. Therefore James Forn- 
cook & Co., are the sole manufacturers of the 
**Boss”’ One-Piece Section in the United States. 

We clip the following from Lewis & Parks’ adver- 
tisement of May number of A. B. J. to show how 
they have tried to mislead the public in this matter. 

NOTICE.—There is no patent on the above Sec- 
tion, and the Examiner of Interferences of the Pat- 
ent Office has adjudged the same unpatentable; so 
any one has an undisputed right to manufacture, 
sell, or use the same. Do not be mislead by parties 
claiming a patent on the same. 

We leave this matter tothe public to judge who 
has tried to mislead. This, however, will make no 
difference with the price of these Sections, as we 
Shall sell them at the old price. 44x44 at $6. We 
will make the One-Piece Section any size desired. 
Liberal discounts on orders of 5 and 10 thousand 
lots. Send for new price list, issued May Ist. Full 
Colony of Italian Bees. $6. 

JAMES FORNCROOK & CO. 

Watertown, Wis., June Ist, 1880. 





ITALIAN QUEENS 
REARED FROM IMPORTED MOTHERS, 
June Ist to 15th, $1.00. June 15th to July Ist 85c. 
July and August, 75c. For price of Bees see May 
GLEANINGS. KING & WHITE, New London, O. 


BEES AND SUPPLIES. 


Send for Circular and Price List to O. H. Town- 
send, manufacturer of the Challenge Bee Hive, 
adapted to the use of the American, the Gallup, and 
the Roop frames. Italian Bees, Nuclei, 4 Queens 
from imported stock. O. H. TOWNSEN 
ttfd Hubbardston, lonia Co., Mich, 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES FOR 
NEW ENGLAND. 


The undersigned will be prepared to furnish Bee 
Hives, Comb Foundation, White Poplar Sections, 
Italian Bees, &c., at lowest rates. Send for price 
list before purchasing a here. 

VM. W. CARY, JR., 
4-6d Cole rain, Franklin Co., Mass. 





‘saw.”’ 


SMOKERS ! 


You can lean on a Bing- 
ham Smoker in the hour of 
trial. One match per day, 
and wood of any kind, is all 
that’s needed. It needs no 
fussing or cleaning or dam- 
pers, as it works just as well 
pointing down as up, and 
never goes out. Previous 
to my invention and patent, 
the draft to all bellows was ¢ 
through the bellows; now, 
all bellows smokers use an 
open draft. The largest and 
most scientific bee-keepers 
use Bingham Smokers, some 
using as many as fifteen in 
their various apiaries. 

No Bingham Smoker has 

ever been returned. No let- 
ter has ever been received 
complaining that our Smo- 
kers did not give satisfac- 
tion: but we have received 
hundreds of letters express- 
ing the most unbounded satisfaction and apprecia- 
tion of our invention. Hundreds of them have been 
in constant use three seasons, and are now as good 
as new. One dollar and a half is not much for the 
use of such an instrument three seasons, is it? Pat- 
ented January 9, 1878; re-issued July 9, 1878. 

The extra large Smoker and the Extra Standard 
for 1880 will have our new extra-wide shields, which 
entirely protect the hands and bellows from heat, 
and remove the danger of burning the fingers. 
Practical bee-keepers will find these wide shields an 
important improvement. 

The Bingham & Hetherington Patent Uncapping 
Knife is a large, strong, durable knife, polished and 
tempered like a razor, and so formed and sharpened 
as to cut both ways, over hills and through hollows 
all the same, without dropping a cap on the honey. 
The most world-renowned, practical, and scientific 
bee-keepers in Europe and America pronounce it 
“the best honey-knife ever made.” 





Extra Large Smokers................... 2% inch, $1.50 
ee gl ES a 2 98 1.25 
Plain si eo Retreat Lack 2 Hi 1.00 
Little Wonder 0 dahuekecna dade oes on ix * 75 

ei Per % doz....... 3.00 
Bingham ‘& Hethe Mngton Bnife...........:... ...1.00 


Knife and Cap-Catcher. .1.25 
If to be sent by mail, or singly by express, add 25 
cents each, to prepay postage or express charges. 
Send for circular. If to sell again, apply for dozen 
or half-dozen rates. Address T. F. Bingham or 
BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON 
OTSEGO, MICH 


T. F. BINGHAM, Oteego, Mich. Dear Sir:—The 
Smokers were promptly received, and have been 
thoroughly tested. They are all you claim, and 
leave little or nothing to be desired in their line. 
Our neighbor Oakes is enthusiastic over his. and 
says it is worth a hundred dollars. It is correct in 
principle, and always reliable. Wishing you all suc- 
cess, 1 am very truly yours, Cras. 8. BURT. 

Brecksville, Ohio, May 10, 1880. 


PRIZE BRED ESSEX PIGS. 


Essex are the best farmers’ pig; have been known 
to dress 9) per cent of live weight; are small bone 
and light offal; quick to mature. Jos. Harris, au- 
thor of “Harris on the Pig,” ete., says of my boar 
“Porter,” that he is the “finest Essex pig he ever 
A few Pedigree Pigs for disposal, (farrowed 
Feb. 23, and March 1, 1880) at moderate prices, suita- 
ble for breeding or exhibition. Personal inspection 
of my stock is solicited. All correspondence will 
have cheerful and Prom t attention. 
4-6d C. ANFIELD, Athens, Pa. 

N. B.—A limited on sae of eggs for hatching 
from my prize winning Brown Leghorns, and Black 
Red Bantams, at $2.00 per 13, warranted to hatch. 


6d 
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BOOKS for BEE-KEEPERS and OTHERS. 


Any of these books will be forwarded by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 

In buying books, as every thing else, we are liable 
to disappointment, if we make a purchase without 
seeing the — Admitti that the bookseller 
could read all the a - offers, as he has them for 
sale, it were emp fA he would be the 
one to mention all the fault, as well as good t “5 
about a book. I very much desire that those who fa- 
vor me with their patronage, shall not be disappoint- 
ed, and therefore, Iam going to try to prevent it by 
mentioning all the faults so far as I can, that the 
owing list may know what he is getting. In the fol- 

wing list, books that I approve, I have marked with 
a*; those I especially approve,**; those that are not up 
to times, +; books that contain but little matter for 
the price, ree Se and much space between the 
lines, +; fore 


BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 


A BC of Bee Culbuse. Part First, Second, Third 
RE is csnasb wasinnaes ke enaeens 
ABC of Bee Culture. Parts Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th & 
Fifth in one Vol. Paper, #1. 00. Cloth.. 
eae eee 
oo gg 8 ree ere 
Quinby’s New Bee-keeping**. 
— troth on the Hive and Hone —* 2 
Bee-keeper’ 8 Text Book*. -Revi: Muslin.. 


” Paper. 
A Manual of Bee-keeping, by John Hunter*s.. 
EI ENO oe vise ccadiewnrictdaasersasnas 
How I made $350 a Year with my BeestS A 
foreign book; more valuable as a curi- 
osity than asa practical work........... 
“Blessed Bees’’+ A fascinating book, but it is 
fiction and not facts. Price.............. 
ean ctr cedneshvsnekous-< ‘ 
Honey as Food and Medicine 
Sugar Canes and their Products* Sample of 
Sugar included 
Fuller’s 


R 


_ ee ee 
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| 
MISCELLANEOUS HAND BOOKS. 


S$ St sseRk 


Be I ns. oo 5 cnc cscsencteccacees 
TVS DGTOD CO PE oon s ccc kc cccccsesescs 1 50 
Tim Bunker Pa re 1 50 
BR Tee PATE, BEORIar Eo... ce cssccccccccce 50 
BG ORD TOW, BEONIONE . os escccccscnccccccce 7 25 
A rere . 2 
Purdy’s Small Fruit Instructor*.. ............ 25 
How to Use The Microscope...................+ 75 
Wood’s Common Objects of the Microscope**. 50 
Play and Profit in my Garden*................. 1 50 
“Our Digestion,’’ By Dio Lewis**.............. 2 00 
eee Leni ns shed ac ent ee cee cee 20 
Potatoe Pests, by Prof. Riley**........... ..... 50 
Practical Floriculture*................ ..-..... 1 50 
ESS oS og rere 1 50 
Strawberry Culturist, Fuller*.................. 20 
Small Fruit Culturist, Fuller*.................. 150 
Forest Tree Culturist, Fuller*.................. 1 50 
How to Build Hot- Houses, Leuchar$§.......... 1 50 
ey J for Profit and Health, Warring....... 1 50 
now of Farming, Horace Greely...... 1 50 
Injurious Insects, Prof. A. J. Cook**........... 10 
Be SNE. oo cohen crescivecccssccecs 50 
Fret Sawing for Pleasure and Profit*?......... 50 
Moody’s Best Thoughts and Discourses**...... 75 
Moody and Sankey’ 8 Gospel Hymns, words only 12 
* boards 17 
A - *“* words and music, paper 58 
oe “ “ “ “ boards 72 
ey 8 Manone ig 4 and Her Offspring”’......... 1 50 

0 TRE reer rT 
Manual k. Vegetable Plants, in paper......... 30 

llinghast, Factoryville, Penn.......... 
Gray’s shannon and Field Book of Botany...... 2 50 
de eT ere 1 00 
“The Life of Trust’ by Geo. Muller**......... 150 
Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases....... 25 


BOOKS THAT I HAVE NEVER EXAMINED, BUT THAT 
ARE IN GOOD REPUTE. 


Be on Ee $5 50 
I 0a 6 hea 5.54 0 000. 0.050 e000 30 
American Fruit Culturist, Thomas............ 3 75 
A Simple Flower Garden, | Pe 38 
American Weeds and Useful Plants........... 1 75 
Burn’s Architectural Drawing Book........... 1 00 
Burr’s Vegetables of — — Die dd nde nest dads 3 00 
Broom Corn and Brooms..... r50....cloth 75 
Bommer’s Method of Making BBUIOS......%.5 25 
po PO rrr rr errs 30 





Canary Birds.............. 
Cooked and Ccciding Food vor oy Dinatine 
EE ck wis ne scdrnt uence cbdusesseas 
be I 6 eee 
Cider Maker’s Manual, Buist................... 
Cotton Planter’s Manual, Turner 
Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Alphabets..... 
are 
Darwin’s Variations of Animals and Plants... 
SRA are ree 
Earth Closets. How To Make Them, Warring.. 
Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, Downing.. 
Farming by Inches, Barnard................... 
Flax Culture (Seven Prize Essays Practical.... 
Growers) 30 
BN IE I og voce nc ens cncadcacsececes 
Farming i coe culliia sage Fa sans 00% 
Farm Teolemenes and Machinery, Thomas. . 
Gardening For Money, Barnard 


ied 


om 4 
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—— oe 


Gardening For —— Henderson......... : 
Gregory On Cab = SS rrr 
Granoey On Squas ed cine evnveaneds 
Gregory On Onions. Renede:s ME Ei sie Sate basco 


ee 
I I I PI 5 onan ccs ccccicecvaccecs 
Hedges and Evergreens, Warder............... 
BEE MOMOONMIIMEOE <0 56sec ccs cccccccccsecs 
RE ere rere 
Harris on The Pig 
How to Geta Yoru and When to Find One.... 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation. ..Plain, $4 00. 
With Colored Plates, $6 
Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy.......... 
Johnson’s How Crops Feed.................006: 
Johnuson’s How Crops Grow.............0eee0s 
pS errr 
Leavitt’s Facts About Peat............... ..... 
Landscape Gardening, Downing............. 
Mrs. Cornelius’s Young Housekeeper’s Friend. 
Money In The Garden, Quinn.................. 
Manual of Botany and Lessons, Gray.......... 
Manual on _ Culture of Small Fruits........ 
My Ten Ron Tor. I REE a aera are Pe 
Be FE BE BO GIOT oc cccccccccccccccocese 
Peat and Its Uses 
Practical Butter Book, Willard................. 
Pear Culture, Fields....... 
Plummer’s Carpenters and Builder’s Guide... 
ree 
Pear Culture For Profit, Quinm................. 
Potatoe Culture, (Prize Essay)...... ee 
Painter, Gilder and Varnisher.... 
Parsons On The Rose 
Practical Poultry Keeper, Wright.............. 
Riley on the Mule 
Rhododendrons, Rand 
School and Field Book of Botany, Gray........ 
Stewart’s Sorghum and Its Products........... 
Strawberry Garden. Barnard. A Story 
ee 0 Ig onc wicivcncvccecsccesesecees 
SR errr ree 
errr 
Youman’s Household Science........ ........- 
TON TI BI so vin cvicccccccccsscce sessceees 
IN 08 icc iigsiascsccvenscenedey eves 
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British Bee Journal. 


The British Bee Journal is now mailed to our ad- 
dress in packages, each month. We can remail it 
to subscribers for $1.50 per year, postage—twelve cts. 
per year—added. Will es safe arrival of 
every No. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 


OUR FLAT BOTTOM 
COMB FOUNDATION, 


with high, sharp, side walls, 10 to 14 
square feet to the lb.; HAS BEEN USED 
the past season in FULL SIZE SHEETS, in 
surplus boxes, adding LARGELY to the 
YIELD and to the MARKET VALUE of the 








~ honey. The wired foundation does not 
sag, and gives general satisfaction. Circular and 
samples free. 

J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, sole manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. ¥. 


2tfd, fdn. 











GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 





DADANT & SON. 


COLONIES. 


With Imported, tested, Italian queen 
“ home-bred ‘“ oa 0 nigbenw ans 
Hybrids and blacks in movable frame or box hives. 
Have wintered over 


100 IMPORTED QUEENS, 


and will continue to receive 2 shipments every 
month from May to September. 


ROOT AND DUNHAM FOUNDATION. 


The purest and — yellow foundation made. 
Hives, Extractors, Cans for uncapping, Veils, Smo- 
kers, Pails, Jars, Knives, &c. 
Send your name on a postal card for circular and 
sample of foundation free. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 





8-8d Hamilton, Hancock Co., Il. 
isso. isso. 
ITALIAN QUEENS & NOCLEI. 
oo) eee $2 00 

oe vg; Untested (Laying)................ 1 00 
Sent by mail. 
Nuclei, 1 frame, Langstroth size................ 2 00 
ele Tlialliesi 8 gt deena oepeen ee 2 50 
* ” - 3A EEE AE es 8 3 00 
I ORE, DOE BOE... 05 5 5cscccccesscsccccsees 
Untested “ 6 al PE re 10 00 
Safe arrival guaranteed. 
ddress W. P. HENDERSON, 


38ing Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


Before Purchasing 


Supplies for your Apiary, send a postal card with 
your name, and (if you will do us the kindness) those 
of bee-keeping neighbors, for our Illustrated Cata- 
logue of Apiarian Supplies, Sample Sectional Box, 
and Comb Foundation. 
these to every reader of this journal, and hence offer 
them Free. Please send your name at once. Spe- 
cial attention given to rearing Italian Queens 
and Bees. aad oY os for Beeswax. 


a P. SAYLES, 
1-8d Hartford, 





Washington Co., Wis. 





SHALL continue to keep on hand, and offer at | 
reasonable rates, a full variety of Bee-Ke«pers’ | 


Supplies; such as 
Muth’s All Metal Honey Extractors, 
Uncapping Knives, 
Wax Extractors, etc. Also 
Langstroth’s Bee Hives, and any Parts thereof, 


1 & 2 ib. Square Glass Honey Jars, with 
Tin Foil Caps and Labels, (Corks, 
\% lb. Glass Tumblers, 


Fruit Jars, etc. 

Comb Foundation, Bee Veils, Gloves, Straw Mats, 
Alsike Clover, and a variety of Garden and Field 
Seeds, etc., etc. For further particulars, address 

HAS. F. MUTH, 
976 and 978 Central Ave., 
Cincinnati, O. 


BEES FOR 18s80oO. 
We will furnish Full Colonies, Nuclei, and Queens 


1-12 





CHEAP. Satisfaction guaranteed. For circulars, ad- 
dress 8. Db. McLEAN & SON, 
3-8d Culleoka, Maury Co., Tenn. 


IMPORTED QUEENS: 
In April, - - 11 francs in Gold. 
May and June, - Wiles - 
July and August, - 
September and October, - o. 3 

Queens which die in transit will be replaced only 
if sent back in a letter. 

CHARLES BIANCONCINI & CO., 

1-6d Bologna, Italy. 


“ 
“ 


“ 
o 


We wish to present | 


H. A. BURCH & 60. 


don’t advertise much, but they carry a full line of 


BEE - KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 


which, for quality and price, make their customers 
happy. Competent judges say that their 


| COMB FOUNDATION 


| is away ahead of all competitors. If you ever feed 
| bees, try a 


| 
| 
| 


_ Heddon Feeder, 


| the latest, and by far the best, invention of its class; 
| we are the sole manufacturers for 1880. For 


DOLLAR QUEENS 


from best strains of Italian blood, we shall lead the 
trade, and you should see that your orders are sent 
inearly. The choicest of 


TESTED AND IMPORTED 


| Queens always on hand. If you want splendid 
| HONEY GATHERING stock, try our Queens. 
| A good supply of 


FULL COLONIES 


HM ay, that will please you, if you want the 
| BEST bees. Finally, if you want the neatest Api- 
| arian catalogue, printed in any land or language, 
| Send your name on a postal card, to 


SOUTH HAVEN, MICH. 


GazaP Hives & GHEaP Sections 


THE BEST BEE HIVES, HONEY BOXES, 
SECTIONS, FRAMES, &C., 
FOR THE LEAST MONEY. 
Manufacturers of the Lewis Section, all in one 


piece, the finest section in the world, and we make 
them perfect. 


NOTICE. 


There is no patent on the above section, anyone 
has an undisputed right to manufacture, sell, or 
| use the same. Do not be misled by parties claiming 
a patent on the same. Send for Price List. 
6tfd LEWIS & PARKS, Watertown, Wis. 


| SENT FREE-=b2es, Queens. 4 Many me 





_ 6tfd 


clei, and Apiarian Supplies for 1880. Address, 
htfd H. H. BROWN, Light Street, Col. Co., Pa. 
SIMPLICITY 
CHAFF, AND STORY AND HALF, HIVES, 
SECTIONS, FRAMES, 
DUNHAM FOUNDATION, &C., 
CEL AF. 


|6 Workmanship superior. Manufactured by 
MERRIAM & FALCONER, Jamestown, N.V. 


Cash for Beeswax! 


| Will pay 28c per lb. cash, or 25c in trade for any 

| quantity of nice, clean wax, delivered at our R. R. 
station. The same will be sold to those who wish to 
purchase, at 27c per lb. A. I. ROOT, Medina, O, 








